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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Therm Accounts for Therm Consumers. 


Amonc the changes in details which have to be considered 
in passing from the cubic feet to the therm basis of trading, 
is the form in which the consumers’ accounts shall be ren- 
dered. Mr. W. W. Topley, the Secretary and Accountant 
of the Croydon Gas Company, in our “ Correspondence ” 
columns last week, invited readers to a consideration of the 
question; and it is one which, like the subject of therm 
price movements, is worth discussing. Mr. Topley sup- 
plies an illustration of what he considers is the best form 
in which to give effect to the “implied obligation” in the 
Act to charge for thermal units. Our correspondent does 
not put this form forward as being positively the one that 
should be applied, It expresses what he, upon deliberation 
from the secretarial and accountancy points of view, believes 
to be the best. In effect, our correspondent says to other 
secretaries and accountants: ‘‘ What do you think of it?” 
“ Is there anything better you can suggest?” Readers can 
therefore discuss the idea freely, and say what they think; 
and, even if criticism should be adverse, it will give no pain 
to Mr, Topley. 

It is true the Act does not state that gas accounts shall 
show directly the number of therms charged for; but does 
anyone suppose that the designers of an Act proposing to 
impose a charge per therm ever thought it was necessary 
categorically to prohibit the accounts of consumers being 
made out-in cubic feet at so much per therm, without men- 
tioning the number of therms for which the charge is made? 
Imposing a charge in therms, and not in cubic feet, the 
consumer is entitled to know how many therms he is paying 
for without going to the trouble of making a calculation. 
Mr. Topley’s form of account shows the index readings, and 
the quantity registered, the price per therm, and the total 
amount payable, together with a note indicating how many 
therms there are in 1000 c.ft.—in the example, “ 1000 c.ft. 
“of gas equals 4°7 therms the value declared by the Com- 
“ pany—viz., 470 B.Th.U.” To make this more explicit to 
the layman, we should like to see “at” after “therms” 
and “ per cubic foot” after “ B.Th.U.” The consumer is 
not told what constitutes a therm. He can ascertain by 
calculation, if the note is clarified as suggested. He is not 
informed how many therms he has to pay for. This, too, 
he can find out by calculation. But is it fair the consumer 
should have to do this? Further, what a dreadfully hybrid 
thing it is to make out a charge for ‘‘ 7600 c.ft. at 1s. 1°6d. 
“per therm!” We should have every consumer who is 
not annoyed smiling at the solecism. The change having 
to be made, it is worth making properly. _The sum of the 
account would be more intelligible, if between “ cubic feet ” 
and “at,” the number of therms was inserted. By Mr. 
Topley’s mode there would surely be some mystification of 
the consumer. 

The suggestion is put forward by our correspondent on 
account of economy; but is this expedient? The Act 
abolishes cubic feet as a basis of trading, and only retains it 
as a basis of calculation of the therms to be charged for ; 
and as the charge is at per therm, it is only logical that 
the number of therms charged for should be clearly stated 
on the account. It isa fundamental change from volume to 
quality—in the basis of charge; and to do what Mr. Topley 
Suggests is to go only half way. We are hoping that as 
consumers are purchasing heat, they will be told plainly 
quarter by quarter how much heat they are paying for; and 
then they will be able to judge, irrespective of cubic feet or 
calorific value per cubic foot, how much heat they are using 








quarter by quarter. Supposing the first declared calorific 
value of the Croydon Gas Company is 470 B.Th.U., and 
the consumer is charged so many cubic feet at so much per 
therm. Supposing that next year the Company obtain 
sanction on economic grounds to declare 420 B.Th.U. asthe 
value. The cubic feet used might then go up appreciably ; 
and the consumer might be set wondering as to the cause of 
the increase, and feel some dissatisfaction. If the therms 
were stated in the account under whatever calorific powers 
or conditions of use, he would have a definite value for com- 
parison. It will be wise to get the consumer to think in 
and speak of heat units, and to realize that he is purchasing 
and consuming heat units. There will be commercial value 
in educating him up to this, and satisfaction in the result. 
This will, we should imagine, have a value exceeding that of 
the economy sought by Mr. Topley in the accountancy de- 
partment. But the educational work will not be accom- 
plished by charging the consumers with so many cubic feet 
at so much per therm. Let us do the thing properly, by 
conducting the whole of the business in therms, even to the 
important detail of rendering the account with the therms 
used stated thereon. 


Electricity on Gas-Works—Linking-up the Gas 


and Electricity Industries. 


Tue use of electricity on gas-works is growing, and will 
continue to grow, because the conditions of power require- 
ment on such works are such that distributed energy from 
a central place of production on the works themselves is an 
economy and a convenience. There is an old, much-abused 
maxim as to there being a place for everything, and that 
everything should therefore be put in its place. There are 
places for gas, electric, and steam power; and they should 
be put into their rightful places where they can best serve 
economy, efficiency, and convenience. The true engineer is 
not guided by partiality or indurated notions, but by what 
will for the purpose in hand achieve the maximum result. 
Gas engineers have been broad-minded in this matter of 
electric power, and have shown a true engineering spirit, 
with the result that many works demonstrate as finely as 
can be found anywhere to-day:the value of electricity where 
power is required for scattered plants, and incidentally the 
wisdom of having gas-driven generating sets on the works 
under the immediate control of the user, and without the 
dangers and losses inseparable from transmission from the 
larger local supply station at a distance. Gas engineers 
used to apply to their processes small-power gas and steam 
engines wherever required. Nowa larger gas-engine at the 
generating plant on the works concentrates within itself all 
that was done by a number of smaller engines in the old 
days; and the dynamo, the cables, and the motors are but 
the means for distributing and applying the energy deve- 
loped by the larger engine. A high load factor can be 
developed on gas-works. Economy results. But on a 
gas-works, gas, steam, and electricity all being available, 
the application of electric power should not be made at any 
point until there is assurance that the conditions are such 
that greater economy cannot be secured by using one of 
the other agents. 

Through a paper, Mr. H. C. Widlake has been telling 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers of the many parts of 
isolated plant—travelling and stationary—to which electrical 
operation is now applied on a gas-works, which is good tes- 
timony to a strong engineering independence. This deve- 
lopment does not help to strengthen in any way Mr. Wid- 
lake’s point that in days past (and to a certain extent at 
the present time) there were gas engineers who treated this 
application as a great secret, and only admitted it in a 
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shamefaced, apologetic sort of way. There may have been 
some; but the childish were but the few. We have not 
met with them ourselves; we have only heard of them, and 
are not sure that there is not a good deal of fiction about 
the story. Anyway it was, if it existed, a foolish ostrich-like 
action; for electrical equipment cannot be obtained without 
going to the electrical plant makers, and electrical equip- 
ment makers have tongues the same as other people. 
Silence on the part of any gas engineers as to their own 
adoption under their own special and suitable conditions for 
electrical operation will not stop other people from utilizing 
electric power where the conditions are also of an apposite 
order, any more than the progress of the gas-engine can be 
stayed by the propagation of the fallacies of many electrical 
engineers as to modern gas-engine working. After all that 
has been electrically done in this direction, never was the 
output of gas-engines larger and in greater units than of 
late. This shows that the development of actual experi- 
ence is very effective in crushing the verbal defamation of 
competitors. The electrical engineer is not incorporating 
gas-engines in his plant; they would in the greater stations 
want larger units than are at present made. But other 
engineers are adopting them for generating electricity for 
other industrial purposes—units of from 500 to 3000 H.P. 
having had quite luxuriant adoption of recent years. This 
is a development that is against the views as to the fitness 
of things held by electrical engineers; they would sooner 
see electrical energy tapped from the town mains. 

The paper by Mr. Widlake does not evince much coy- 
ness on the part of the gas engineer as to what he has done 
electrically in his particular circumstances. It rather tends 
to show him as a man of action in taking what offers best 
to fit his process conditions. The author has vision. He 
thinks that the facts he gives in the paper must ultimately 
result in members of both the gas and electrical professions 
taking a broader and altogether more reasonable view of the 
entire subject of power competition. The small introduc- 
tion of electrical power into gas-works when stoking machi- 
nery was first operated by it, was a source from which quite 
a broad stream has developed. This fact may, it is thought 
by Mr. Widlake, have an issue in one of two ways. It may 
lead in certain districts to gas-works being the sole place 
at which coal will be used on a large scale, and therefore 
the source from which electricity purveyors will draw the 
necessary fuel for the operation of their generating sets. 
Or-it may lead to an extensive fusion of gas and electrical 
interests in connection with large-scale joint undertakings— 
“joint” not only as regards business control, but in the 
technical sense of the word for the supply of light, heat, and 
power to the general public. We are not at all inclined 
to think that the one or the other will be traceable as an 
issue from electrical operation on gas-works. Coal con- 
servation may lead to the former development, combined 
with the merit of high boiler efficiency. From this we 
look confidently to a continuation of the developments that 
have taken place at Greenwich, Manchester, and other pro- 
vincial places. The lowest recorded fuel costs are obtained 
at an electricity generating station with a load factor of only 
25 p.ct. through the employment of coke breeze. As Mr. 
E. W. L. Nicol was recently telling us, results obtained at 
the Greenwich power station of the London County Council 
indicate that the patent “sandwich” system has effected a 
saving in fuel cost of about 16 p.ct. on all steam generated 
from a 50 p.ct. mixture of coke and coal breeze; and from 
the figures it is calculated that the average evaporation per 
pound of the mixed fuels is about 7} lbs., or over 70 p.ct. 
efficiency. At other power stations an evaporation of more 
than g lbs. has been recorded. _ That is the line of business 
fusion. The amalgamation of gas and electrical interests 
in connection with big-scale joint undertakings is not to-day 
so promising. It is now too late, unless something miracu- 
lous happens; for everything shapes towards concentrated 
generation in super-power stations, and the splitting of the 
electricity supply industry into two parts—generation under 
joint authorities, and vending by individual local authorities 
orcompanies. We cannot, of course, prophesy ; conclusions 
can only be formed from the current trend of things. 


Works Committees for Gas Undertakings. 


Tuis is a matter which the administrators and chief officials 
of every gas undertaking should consider who have not 
already a works committee established ; for there is infinite 
advantage in such bodies, leading as they do to collabora- 





tion of a most beneficial order. The National Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Gas Industry have drafted a model form 
of constitution for works committees for gas undertakings ; 
and it has been circulated by the Federation of Gas Em- 
ployers. The word “model” shows there is nothing obliga- 
tory about it, and that it is purely suggestive. But that it 
may be accepted is positive, seeing the source from which 
it emanates, and that it is founded on solid experience. It 
will also be observed that the powers of the works com- 
mittees are strictly limited, inasmuch as they are purely 
advisory and consultative. This fact, however, is no real 
measure of the influence and advantage that issue from the 
co-operation that such bodies bring about. What is gene- 
rated as a result is of a very valuable order in assisting in 
development, in reducing friction, and in promoting a good 
spirit and confidence. The formation and the operation of 
works committees do not constitute a new policy. Such 
committees have been part of the system of some gas un- 
dertakings now for a few years; and the testimony as to 
benefit is most encouraging. As was recently heard, too, at 
the autumn meeting of the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries, the plan has been introduced into, and enthusiastically 
adopted at, the works of manufacturers and contractors 
identified with the gas industry ; and the same tale of satis- 
faction, and not in a single instance of regret, came from 
Mr. Fred West, Mr. Harold Davis, Mr. F. G. Cockey, Mr. 
Thomas Glover, and the President (Sir Arthur Duckham)— 
the last-named in connection with a chemical company of 
which he is a Director. 

A great development in the launching of works com- 
mittees has lately taken place. The war and its after-effects 
have made men in industry think deeper than they have 
ever thought before on certain topics that have always 
been, although insufficiently realized, as important to them 
as other topics to which they have given more interested 
consideration. They may never have been unsympathetic 
to their employees; and they may have been considerate em- 
ployers within the limits of the rules as to pay and hours, 
which, however, were and are largely under the influence 
of the workers’ own organizations. But there is something 
beyond. Machinery and other plant are part of a manufac- 
turers’ system; but the human element is the more impor- 
tant part. . That human element has been to a large extent 
looked upon in some works as though it wasa thing distinct 
from the complete organization, and so to be treated. New 
times, new ideas. The new idea in this case is the right one. 
A fresh spirit has to be created and stimulated by the workers 
being placed in a position which will make them feel and 
know that they are inalienably part of the concern which 
gives them employment, and that the maintenance of its 
fortunes is-their business. We have heard this described 
as “ sloppy sentiment.” There are many employers who are 
now working in harmony and good co-operation with their 
employees who devoutly wish they had not been so long in 
adopting the teachings of this so-called ‘‘ sloppy sentiment,” 
which their experience allows them to describe as sane 
counsel and healthy practice. The gas industry is going 
through a period of transition. It is a case of having the 
interest of every man. Interest and efficiency are required 
from the delivery of the coal to the point of gas combustion, 
or the despatch of the secondary products. The improve- 
ment and amelioration of the conditions under which work is 
carried on are quite good matters for closer co-operation ; 
but this is only one method among several in which interest 
and a new spirit may be generated and cultivated. Deve- 
lopments in collaboration spring into being almost uncon- 
sciously when the works committee has been started, and 
placed on a sound footing. : 

The workers in some industries see unemployment en- 
larging all about them. This more than anything shows 
them how much they are concerned in the fortunes of the 
concerns which employ them; and it is to their interest. 
to do all within their power to ‘maintain these concerns in 
a state of prosperity. In some instances, they have been 
ill-advised, and have followed the path of excess in regard 
to pay and reduced hours and output. Their excesses have 
helped to deprive the factory and business of some of its 
elasticity, and so have reduced the limits of opportunity. 
The works committee, besides the advisory and consultative 
work, can be made the channel through which light and 
knowledge can be disseminated, and better understandings 
will be the result. This is the experience of many employers 
who have tried such committees, and have fostered them in 
the right spirit. 
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Industrial Furnace Efficiency and Progress. 


Tere has been a copious supply of literature of late deal- 
ing with the progress of gas-heated industrial furnaces— 
progress in the development of the furnaces themselves, and 
in their application to work. The literature has taken the 
forms of papers, addresses, articles, and correspondence ; 
and this is a satisfactory condition of things, as it all goes 
to show that the industrial field is being attacked with the 
vigour it deserves. Industry reaps the chief advantage ; and 
the furnace makers and the gas suppliers share in the re- 
wards of growing popularity. There are several designers 
of furnaces, and not all of them are manufacturers. We 
have no personal interest in who are the designers, or who 
are the makers. Our interest lies in the direction of the 
furnaces that show the highest efficiency in, and economy 
for, any particular class of work. This, too, is the interest 
of the user and of the gas supplier; and therefore readers 
of papers that are intended to bring before the industrial 
world the many virtues of gas-heated furnaces (when the 
readers are identified with gas undertakings) should not 
confine themselves to those furnaces with which they have 
had experience, or in which they have personal interest, but 
references and data should be included to show what pro- 
gress is claimed (when progress is authoritatively confirmed) 
in other directions. 

In our “ Correspondence ” columns to day, Mr. Cyril G. 
Davis calls attention to two of the papers read at the recent 
annual conference of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion ; and in effect his letter isa complaint that the readers of 
the papers—Mr. E. T. Musgrove and Dr. C. M. Walter— 
did not specifically allude, by the quoting of actual data, to 
the latest furnace progress that has been effected by his firm 
after painstaking experimental work. This may apply to 
Mr. Musgrove’s contribution; but we see that Dr. Walter, 
in the paper as printed by the “ B.C.G.A.,” and incidentally 
in the abstract that was published by us, did mention the 
work of the firm, and stated that “ with regard to recuperator 
“ furnaces of the ‘ Revergen’ type, the results so far ob- 
“tained show very marked advances over anything previ- 
“ ously obtained in applications where high temperatures 
“are required, and large masses have to be heat-treated 
“as a continuous process.” That is an acknowledgment ; 
and, of course, it would be impossible for authors of papers, 
without making them of inordinate length, to cite complete 
data for every form of work, and for every type of furnace 
applicable to that work. At the same time, it is to the in- 
terests of gas suppliers that the most advanced efficiency 
that has been realized should receive the utmost publicity 
in industrial circles—no matter who the firm or person 
achieving the progress. Mr. Davis does not claim that 
his firm is the only “ pebble on the beach” in the matter 
of progress; but whether it is his firm or any other that has 
developed to higher efficiencies than the furnaces quoted in 
papers or addresses, it would be to the common advantage 
that the advances should be plainly noted. 

There is another matter, touching both propaganda and 
development. It seems there are gas undertakings that 
have adopted an attitude of supineness towards industrial 
heating. Dr. Walter urged that collaboration between fur- 
nace makers and gas suppliers is essential—* essential,” be 
it noted—for the extension of industrial heating. Mr. Davis 
is in agreement with him; but he says the makers have 
been unfortunate in this respect. Some gas undertakings 
are eager to collaborate, others show aloofness; while others 
again exhibit an absolute indifference to the development of 
industrial heating. We are sorry for the two latter classes. 
These are not the days for indifference ; these are days when 
there should be a genuine pulling together by all parts 
of the gas industry with the object of building-up for the 
attainment and maintenance of future maximum success. 
Were it not for what the furnace makers have done in gaining 
the interest of the engineering and other manufacturing 
industries, in some areas where the fields open to business 
exist, the industrial heating load would have been of very 
meagre proportions. The gas undertakings concerned have 
nothing for which to be thanked in respect of the cultivation 
of this load ; they have, on the other hand, something to be 
thankful for to the furnace makers and to those gas under- 
takings in other areas that have been energetic in this direc- 
tion. The experiences of the latter have been most valu- 
able to manufacturers in the areas of those gas suppliers 
who have not sufficient energy in them to move outside the 
orbits of quite ancient adoption. 





Principles and Expediency. 


Some people are such sticklers for observing principles 
that they appear to be incapable of exploring matters to 
ascertain whether there are not occasions when expedi- 
ency should override their principles. The Government Dye 
Stuffs (Import Regulation) Bill supplies a case in point. 
The Bill is making rapid progress. Its objects are well 
known. It is to prevent for a decade the importation of 
dyes, colours, intermediates, and so forth without licences 
issued by a Committee composed of makers and users and 
independent men. The ten years will give the dye indus- 
try in this country time to establish itself firmly; and that 
is something worth getting for both commercial and protec- 
tive reasons. The interest of the gas-supply industry in the 
measure is that the development of the dye industry in this 
country must have the natural issue of contributing to the 
development in some degree of the industries from which 
the materials are drawn for the making of dyes and colour- 
ing stuffs. If we look at tar prices to-day, in them will be 
seen every reason why every home industry that makes 
demand for tar or its derivatives, so assisting in maintaining 
its position, should have our best wishes for progressive 
success. When the Bill was under discussion on the motion 
for its second reading in the House of Commons, the debate 
ran riot between expediency and principles. Expediency 
won. But the anti-protectionists of the more fervid type 
saw their dearly cherished principles were being violated ; 
and they could not distinguish the differences, or they had not 
done so, between protecting an industry for the economic 
advantage and safety of the country, and the institution of 
a system of protective tariffs. And they were blind to the 
fact, though the best of reasons were put before them, that 
this was an instance where expediency should rise superior 
to political principles. It is not purely a trade matter. It is 
a question of safeguarding for all time, by temporary regu- 
lation of competition, large commercial interests and employ- 
ment, and being ready with the means of turning out large 
quantities of explosives in the time of war. 

It is clearly a national obligation as well as a matter of 
prudence to see that these things are done; and they can 
be done if the dye industry is given time, without oppres- 
sion from German sources, for maturation both technically 
and commercially. So large was our reliance on Germany 
for dyes that, on the declaration of war, the textile industries 
were speedily reduced to a state of extreme poverty for the 
materials with which to finish their products, and unem- 
ployment of a large order resulted; and the very materials 
and plants which Germany had developed for commercially 
enriching themselves in times of peace gave that country 
an advantage in the time of war for turning-out explosives 
in bulk. Our own backwardness was their gain. These 
were lessons that should not be forgotten, and from them 
remedy should spring. But there are political principles 
which are sacrosanct in some people’s eyes, and for their 
preservation in all circumstances even national interests and 
national safety ought, it seems, to be sacrificed. Those 
whose minds are so conditioned are fortunately in the 
minority in the House ; and so the Bill goes forward. At 
one time there were gas administrators who clung tena- 
ciously to a flat-rate for gas whatever the purpose for which 
it was used. They have had to give way to the pressure 
of competition. Differential prices with many undertakings 
constitutes a practice of long standing; and now in Gas 
Bills one frequently sees clauses to authorize differential 
charges. Expediency must have its place in the planning 
of our ways. 


Eee 


National Gas Council. 


The National Gas Council are holding their second annual 
meeting to-day; and the President (Mr. D. Milne Watson) will 
have a good tale to tell of the important work, and mass of work, 
which has engaged the constant care of the Council during this 
momentous year. The verdict of those present at the meeting, 
we are sure, will be “ Welldone.” The work could not have been 
got through without conscientious regard for duty and self-sacrifice 
on the part of all at the head, as well as of the excellent personal 
organization that the Council have brought together. The report 
of the Council is published in this issue; and among its many 
gratifying features is the one that the Council now represents 
88°3 p.ct. of the total make of gas in the entire kingdom. We 
hope to see the other 11°7 p.ct. come to the determination to do 
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their part in completing the 100 p.ct. The 88°3 p.ct. speaks of a 
splendid unity. 


Cooker Standardization. 

The question of the standardization of gas-consuming appli- 
ances is being pushed forward. Some makers with their own 
specialities have got far along the road of standardization. There 
are, however, experts in this connection who privately express the 
opinion that they do not see that any great advantage in respect 
of cost over and above what is obtained from present patterns is 
coming out of the work that is being done. Our hopeis that they 
are mistaken. While there is this movement going on among 
those who make, those who buy are (through the National Gas 
Council) seeing what can be done in regard to the work of stan- 
dardizing cookers. Now a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
originally appointed to consider this question are discussing the 
terms of standard specifications. Of course, constructional and 
maintenance costs, together with the greatest economy to the 
consumers, will be among the objectives sought. If anyone has 
any suggestions to make which would be helpful, we have no 
doubt the Committee would be glad to hear of them before they 
get too advanced with their work. 


Legislation and the Rates. 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons are now 
sitting, charged with the duty of endeavouring to find out what 
procedure the House could adopt in order that it may be in- 
formed of the effect which legislative proposals may have on the 
rates. The gas industry devoutly wishes that the Committee 
would suggest to the Government that in future there should be 
insistence on local authority electricity undertakings being con- 
ducted in a business-like way so that there is no charge on the 
rates. It comes rather hard on gas undertakings that they should 
through the rates have to make good some of the losses incurred 
by electricity concerns through charges being made insufficient 
to cover the expenses of providing the service. A stop should 
also be put to the bad practice in other places of charging for 
the services rendered by such trading undertakings a sum in 
excess of requirements for working and capital in order to obtain 
snoney to expend on purposes which should be charged to the 
rates. This is a form of indirect taxation which has no possible 
justification. 


National Economy and Electricity Schemes. 


The Government are yielding to the pressure that is being 
brought upon them from all sides to retrench, and to prohibit all 
expenditure that can be conveniently postponed until the country’s 
financial conditions are less stressful and more settled. In the 
House last week the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
the plans of the Cabinet for reducing expenditure. The very first 
item states that the Cabinet, having regard to the exceptionally 
heavy taxation which is the inevitable consequence of the war 
the high cost of material, the trade reaction that has set in, and 
the emergency measures required to mitigate the hardships of 
unemployment, consider that to the extent of reforms involving 
further burdens upon the Exchequer or the rates, the time is not 
opportune for initiating them or putting them into operation. It 
is an instruction, therefore, to all spending departments that: 
except with fresh Cabinet authority, schemes involving expendi- 
ture not yet in operation are to remain in abeyance. This general 
principle applies to all spending departments; but exception must 
be made for such temporary measures as are necessary to deal 
with the special problem of the unemployed. What of the large 
electricity power reorganizing schemes? And what, too, of the 
Severn barrage and electric power scheme? We think the elec- 
tricity supply industry may consider themselves safe now from 
having the burden of the latter thrust upon it; and as to the 
former, it is pretty clear that it is not much good continuing to 
squeeze the Government in the hope of getting the preferential 
loans that were withdrawn from the Electricity Supply Bill a year 
ago and restored in the Bill introduced this session, but which 
measure is now well dust-covered. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

It is understood that those gas undertakings that require 
certificates of exception under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
can have them if they have a contract to continue in their 





service the employees concerned until such time as they will be 
entitled to a pension or other retiring allowance under a super- 


‘annuation scheme, or otherwise there must be a contract to find 


employment for life. These are rather onerous terms. Perhaps 
it ought not to be said they are amusing; but it is safe to say 
they are unsatisfactory. Further discussion may modify them. 
But we think that, generally speaking, gas undertakings are rather 
inclined not to take steps to obtain such certificates—at any rate, 
it is pretty safe to say they will not do so on these conditions. 





Gratifying Coal Output. 


Another gratifying output of coal has been recorded for the 
week ending Nov. 27. It amounted to 5,176,500 tons. This was 
not quite so good as the week preceding, when the amount was 
5,210,700 tons. Relatively small fluctuations must be expected ; 
but there is something for which to be thankful in obtaining a sub- 
stantial advance on the returns to which we have all too long 
become accustomed. Directions have been issued by the Board 
of Trade as to the payment from Nov. 4 of the increased wages 
of 2s. per day to workers over 18 years of age, 1s. to those of 
16 and 17 years of age, and gd. to those below 16 years. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. M. E. Nick in, of Rother House, Summer Lane, Womb- 
well, near Barnsley, has succeeded Mr. T. B. Smith as Hon. 
Secretary of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association. 

It is stated that Mr. Ricoarp AsHworRTH, Assistant Manager 
of the Lichfield Gas-Works, whose appointment.as Manager to 
the Wirksworth Gas Company was announced last week, has 
since declined the position. The Directors of the Wirksworth 
Gas Company have now selected Mr. Epwarp Moore, of 
Shepton Mallet. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR HAWARD, M.Sc. 
WitiiaM ArtTHUR Hawarp, who accidentally met his death on 
Monday, Dec. 6, while making some final experiments in an im- 


portant investigation upon gaseous combustion under high initial 
pressures, upon which he had been engaged during the past two 
years as a Salters’ Research Fellow in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, was passionately devoted to the cause 
of scientific research. here is every reason to believe that, had 
his career not been thus so tragically cut short, he would at no 
distant date have achieved great distinction as a scientific dis- 
coverer. Even during the research which he was completing at 
the time of his death he had, by most skilful experimental work, 
discovered a series of facts which pointed to an important new 
fundamental development in the science of combustion. Indeed, 
the actual experiment upon which he was engaged when the 
accident occurred was intended to test a new theory which had 
been suggested to account for some of his remarkable experi- 
mental results. In due course, when the results of his research 
are published, the importance of them to science will at once 
be apparent. He undoubtedly laid down his life in the cause of 
science. 

The various stages in his all too brief, but very distinguished, 
career, were as follows: Entering the Royal College of Science 
in October, 1912, he took the Associateship two years later, 
and his London B.Sc. degree with first-class honours in 
chemistry. He thereupon commenced a course of post-graduate 
study and research in the Department of Chemical Technology, 
under the direction of Prof. William A. Bone. It was very soon 
apparent that he was unusually gitted as an experimentalist ; for 
he made some remarkable experiments upon certain aspects of 
surface combustion, which have yet to be published. During two 
of his summer vacations, in the years 1915 and 1916, he carried 
out many investigations, under the direction of Dr. R. V. Wheeler, 
at the Eskmeals Home Office Experimental Station upon: (1) The 
propagation of flame in mixtures of hydrogen and air, and (2) 
the uniform movement of flame in mixtures of acetylene and 
air, the results of which were embodied in two papers that were 
published in the joint names of him-elf and two others (who had 
assisted him) in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Chemical Society ” for 
1916 and 1917. In June, 1916, he was elected to a Beit Research 
Fellowship, tenable at the imperial College; but this was relin- 
quished some six months later in order to join the chemical staff 
of H.M. Explosives Factory, at Gretna, where he remained until 
shortly after the armistice. He then obtained a Salters’ Research 
Fellowship, with which, at his own desire, he undertook the par- 
ticular investigation which he was completing at the time of his 
death. Though a man of gentle disposition, and very modest in 
his demeanour, he undoubtedly was conscious of his experimental 
powers, which excited the daily admiration of those whose privi- 
lege it was to watch their rapid development. He had ina marked 
degree the instinct of the true artist, which was never satisfied with 
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anything less than the best. He was twenty-six years old, and 
was married only fifteen months ago. 


The circumstances of the accident which so tragically ended his 
career were, so far as it can be ascertained, as follows: On Mon- 
day, Dec. 6, in the course of his researches, he essayed to explode 
in a nickel steel bomb (whose test pressure was 1000 atmospheres), 
at an initial pressure of 50 atmospheres, a mixture of two volumes 
of carbonic oxide and five volumes of oxygen. By analogy with 
other similar experiments made during the research, the final 
pressure developed during the explosion would not exceed 450 
atmospheres. The object was to obtain a photographic record 
by a well-knowd method, in which Mr. Haward was exceptionally 
expert, of the rising pressure that occurred after the mixture had 
been exploded. He had performed similar experiments continu- 
ously over a period of two years. He was a thorough master of 
the experimental procedure, and perfectly understood all the 
precautions.to be taken. He was temperamentally well fitted for 
such work, as he acted at all times with great deliberation and the 
utmost self-possession. It was his custom, in order not to be dis- 
tracted during the final stages of the operation, to Jock from the 
inside the door of the room in which it was performed. This 
room is what is knowa as a “dark room.” It had a floor of con- 
crete ; its walls and ceilings were painted black; and there wasa 
dark blind which would be pulled down before the final stage was 
reached. The room was well ventilated with a fan (which was 
working at the time of the accident); and it was electrically well 
lighted. At the moment when the mixture was fired, it was cus- 
tomary to switch off the ordinary electric light; but the beam 
from an arc light in the photographic part of the apparatus would 
still afford a certain amount of diffused light, so that at no 
time during the experiment would the room be in total darkness. 
The deceased had evidently successfully reached the penultimate 
stage of his operations at about 4.30 p.m. A quarter of an hour 
later a sharp report (not a violent explosion) was heard by people 
working in adjacent rooms. Prof. Bone at once knocked at the 
door of the experimental room, but received no answer. There- 
upon the door was burst open, and the deceased was found on the 
concrete floor bleeding profusely from a wound in the neck. First- 
aid was promptly administered, medical assistance was called, 
and an ambulance summoned, in which he was conveyed to the 
St. George’s Hospital, where he died a few hours later. 

Subsequent investigation of the room in which the experiment 
was made showed that there had been no explosion of sufficient 
violence to cause a concussion wave. Delicate glass apparatus 
standing in the room was found to be intact. There was nothing 
wrong either with the explosion bomb itself or with the recording 
ps ged but there was evidence of flame having got past the 
valve of the explosion vessel, which may have been closed down 
“ gas-tight ” but not necessarily “ wales tight” before the 
mixture had been fired. The cause of death was the shattering 
of a Bourdon gauge by a small secondary explosion—the dial of 
the gauge had hit the deceased full in the neck, and inflicted a 
deep wound. The whole apparatus, including the explosion vessel 
and its valves, was known to have been in first-class order at the 
time of the experiment. The explosion vessel had been recently 
overhauled by its makers, and only a fortnight before the acci- 
dent the valve of the apparatus had been re-ground in its seating 
in the workshop of the department. The deceased evidently had 
omitted to disconnect the Bourdon (as he usually did) before ex- 
ploding the mixture and to sweep out all explosive gasin it. The 
cause of these omissions can never be positively ascertained ; 
it can only be surmised that something had distracted the 
deceased’s attention during the final stages of the experiment, 
which possibly caused him a few minutes afterwards to fire the 
mixture, forgetting that he had left the valve of the explosion 
apparatus not quite ‘ explosion tight,” and that he had not discon- 
nected the Bourdon gauge. In any case, his death was the result 
of a pure accident, and at the subsequent coroner’s inquest, a 
verdict of “ death by misadventure” was recorded. 





We regret to announce the death, on the ist inst. of Mr. C. 
TopHuUNTER, of Belfast, who was for some years Gas Manager 
at Ballymena, Ireland. He relinquished this position to become 
Irish representative for the G. J. Eveson Coal and Coke Company, 
Ltd., of Birmingham, with whom he was connected for 20 years. 

The death occurred on the 2nd inst. of Mr. J. C. 1m Tuurn, 
of East India Avenue, E.C., who was long connected with many 
South American undertakings—including the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany of Buenos Ayres, the Bahia Blanca Gas Company, and the 
South Barracas (Buenos.Ayres) Gas and Coke Company. He 
was 74 years of age. 








Modern Developments in Coal Gas.—In Table II. [p. 576], 
accompanying the paper on “Modern Developments in the 
Manufacture and Utilization of Coal Gas,” by Messrs. Fred. J. 
West and T. A. Tomlinson, there is an error which, though 
obvious, may be misleading. The weight of air for the complete 
combustion of 1 lb. of carbon monoxide should be 2°46. The 
figure for hydrogen, 34°42, was repeated by mistake, 


The will has been proved of Mr. Robert Ormiston Paterson, 
of Weston-super-Mare, formerly Engineer and General Manager 
of the Cheltenham Gas Company. He left estate of the gross 
value of £10,468, with net personalty £9336. 





NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Second Annual Report. 
TueE following report will be submitted at the second annual 
general meeting of the National Gas Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which is to be held this afternoon, under the presidency 
of Mr. D. Milne Watson. 


Gas Regulation Act.—The year has been fully occupied with the 
question of Financial Hardships of Gas Undertakings, which resulted 
in the passing of the Gas Regulation Act,-1920. Starting with the 
promise of the Board of Trade in October, 1919, to introduce a Bill 
based upon the recommendations of the Fuel Research Board, the pro- 
gress made has been recorded month by month in the Council’s re- 
ports, The Gas Regulation Act, it is felt, will provide a new charter 
for the industry, and will be the means of restoring the confidence of 
the investing public and establishing the gas industry upon a footing 
more commensurate with its importance. 

Among other Bills which received the close attention of the Council 
on behalf of the industry in general may be mentioned the following : 

The Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920.—This 
is the second Bill referred to in the letter from the Board of Trade 
dated the 8th of October, 1919, in reply to the Council’s representa- 
tions regarding the grave financial position of the industry. The Act 
extends the borrowing powe-s of gas undertakings. 

Amendments were inucduced at the various stages of the Bill on 
behalf of the Council in the interests of the industry. 


Finance Act, 1920.— Corporation Profits Tax. — Through the 
Council’s efforts, statutory gas undertakings, both maximum dividend 
companies and sliding-scale undertakings, have been exempted from 
the Corporation Profits Tax until the end of 1922. 


Great Northern Railway Act, 1920. — As originally proposed, 
clause 47 of the Great Northern Railway Bill gave power to the Rail- 
way Company to take supplies of gas, water, and electrical energy 
from any undertaking supplying these to the Railway Company, and 
to distribute it along the line of their railway to any point. 

The Council was successful in obtaining the omission of all reference 
to gas and electricity undertakings. 

Coal.—The Council has had constantly in view the all-important 
subject of coal; and its efforts to obtain supplies for gas undertakings 
during the summer months prevented many works from being com- 
pelled to close-down altogether, owing to shortage of stocks, during 
the coal strike. 

The Council has appointed a Coal Advisory Committee, which is 
in close touch with the Midland Co-Ordinating Committee (represent- 
ing all the District Coal and Coke Supplies Committees), and a distinct 
improvement with regard to coal supplies has been effected in many 
instances. 

With regard to factorage, the Council was informed that after Sep- 
tember, 1920, no factors would be allowed to intervene between con- 
sumers and collieries, beyond those already existing. 

The question of short weight is also receiving attention; and it is 
hoped to effect an improvement shortly. 

The Council’s assistance was asked by the Board of Trade in connec- 
tion with the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices Order and Direction, t919 ; and 
several rulings were obtained for the gas industry with regard to this 
Order, where differences of opinion arose. 

Coke.— With regard to the difficulty of obtaining export licences for 
coke, the Council has frequently presented the case for gas under- 
takings to the authorities. Although several individual cases have 
been dealt with successfully, the Council regrets that it has been unable 
to obtain the same concession with regard to a large number of other 
undertakings. 


Stoves.—The Committee appointed by the Council to investigate the 
question of standardization, after carefully examining the completed 
questionnaires received from the various districts, decided that a small 
number of patterns of cooking stoves would meet the requirements of 
the industry, and has asked a small committee to draw up one or two 
“standard” specifications to meet the needs of different areas. Con- 
siderable progress has been made. 


Meters.—Through its representatives on the Joint Committee with 
the Society of British Gas Industries, the Council came to an agree- 
ment with the meter makers with regard to postponing advances in the 
price of meters and limiting the application of such advances. 


Profiteering.—The Council was represented at a hearing of the 
Profiteering Committee appointed by the Board of Trade; and the 
evidence submitted by the Council’s representative proved beyond a 
doubt, and to the entire satisfaction of the Profiteering Committee, that 
no suspicion of profiteering could rest upon the gas industry. 

Tar.—The Council is glad to report that several districts have 
adopted a scheme with regard to the sale of tar, akin to that pre- 
viously put forward by the Council ; and it is hoped that the other dis- 
tricts will follow their lead. 

Spent Oxide.—The Spent Oxide Committee appointed by the Council 
to investigate this question has reported that either the cost of sul- 
pburic acid must be reduced or the acid makers must give gas under- 
takings a better price for their spent oxide. Investigations are still 
proceeding into the cost of sulphuric acid manufacture; and mem- 
bers of the Council will be kept in close touch with the results, 


Benzole.—The costs of washing gas for benzole have been carefully 
investigated, in view of the dearth of motor spirit and the prices now 
being obtained for benzole. Further inquiry is proceeding as to the 
costs in the case of both existing antl new plant. 

Income-Tax.—The Council has had a large number of inquiries with 
regard to assessment rates, and has advised undertakings that the 
authorities are prepared to extend the increased depreciation allowance 


for a further twelve months. This, however, is left to the discretion 
of the local Inspectors of Taxes, 


Workmen’s Compensation (Employers’ Liability Insurance).—This 
matter has been dealt with during the year ; but owing to pressure of 
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work consequent on other important matters, the formulation of a de- 
finite scheme is held over until] the coming year. 

Joint Subscription.—It has been agreed that, in place of the existing 
separate subscriptions to the National Gas Council and the British 
Commercial Gas Association, there shall in future be one subscription 
only, to cover the requirements of these two bodies and to include a 
ram 8 be handed over to the Institution of Gas Engineers for research 
work, 

District Executive Boards.—A tribute must be paid to the loyal co- 
operation which the Council has received from its District Secretaries, 
particularly in connection with the Gas Regulation Act, which entailed 
an amount of heavy work and personal supervision. It is owing to 
the smooth working between the districts and the headquarters staff 
that so ligtle difficulty has been experienced in establishing a common 
line of action for the industry in many important matters. 

Federation of British Industries.—The Council has felt it desirable 
to keep in touch with the reconstruction and other wo:k undertaken by 
kindred industries ; and during the past year the Federation of British 
Industries has proved extremely useful in this respect. 

British Commonwealth Union.—The Council has also joined the 
British Commonwealth Union, and wishes to record its appreciation 
of the invaluable services rendered by this body in connection with 
parliamentary matters. 


Income.—The income for the financial year ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1920, contributed at the rate of 1s. per million c.ft. of gas 
made by undertakings, amounted to £11,208 8s. 9d. 


Expenditure.—The expenditure of the Council for the past year 
amounted to £13,023 19s. 3d., which, allowing for the balance of 
£286 1 5s. 6d. brought forward on the 1st of October, 1919, leaves a 

eficiency of £1528 15s. These amounts exclude the sum of £1620 
178. 2d., the expenses incurred in connection with the publicity fund 
raised on behalf of the Gas Regulation Act. Of the sum of £2000, 
which was reserved for the purchase of suitable furniture for the Coun- 
cil’s offices at No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, {1000 has been disbursed 
during the past year, The sum of £1000, set aside towards the ex- 
penses connected with acquiring the premises in question is still in 
reserve. 

General.—The work of the headquarters staff continues to increase 
in volume, A great number of inquiries were received with regard to 


the Gas Regulation Act and upwards of 70,000 letters were dispatched 
during the year. 





The following table gives an indication of the influence of the 
Council throughout the country : 














: Percentage of Total 
Number of Under- te: 
takings Joined. Make Soria Each 
District. Mm 

Company. Sauer Company. rem 
es a cs ke 43 3 82°3 57°6 
ee ee 49 53 97'0 97°3 
Yorkshire (West Riding) . . 32 23 95‘2 93°0 
 , eS er 69 27 87°4 971 
ve, eae ee oa 33 10 93'5 840 
ak ae wlan Ba 112 5 89°5 46°0 

Aga eae 8 _ 78°90 _— 

South-Western... . . 64 8 93°6 89°2 
a ee ee 23 6 68°8 87°6 
ME cc Sas ae 45 34 61'0 952 
«irene 28 16 89°7 94°9 
Entire kingdom .. . 506 185 85'0 94°5 


























Percentage of the total make of gas in entire kingdom represented by 
the Council . . . . . 883. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY AND WORKS JOINT 
COMMITTEES, 


Model Constitution Drawn Up. 


At a meeting of the National Joint Industrial Council for the 
Gas Industry, held on Sept. 23, the Executive Committee were 


given plenary powers to draft a constitution for Works Joint 
Committees; and the following model form has since been agreed 
upon. The constitution being a model only, it is, of course, not 
incumbent upon any undertaking to adopt it. Having regard, 
however, to the undoubted success which has attended the for- 
mation of Works Committees in the past, not only in the gas 
industry but in other industries, members are recommended by 
the Federation of Gas Employers to give a fair trial to the adop- 
tion of Works Committees. The constitution set out here may 
be modified to suit individual circumstances; but it is suggested 
that if the model be adhered to as nearly as possible, disputes may 
be avoided. 








Functions. 

The functions of the committee shall be advisory or consultative, and 
shall cover the following matters——viz. : 

1.—To consider any matters referred to them by the... 
Regional Council, 

2.—To consider any matters tending to create and stimulate a wider 
interest in the efficiency and output of the undertaking, or to improve 
and ameliorate the conditions under which the work is carried on. 

3.——To inquire into any matters causing friction or difference which 


See eeeeeeee 


4.—To consider any questions arising as to the interpretation of 
awards, orders, and circulars. 

5.—To consider questions relating to the health and safety of the 
workpeople 

6.—To consider facilities for the encouragement and utilization of 
inventions and improvements, with due regard to the rights and in- 
terests of the author or designer thereof. 

7.—To consider and investigate matters and circumstances which 
tend to reduce efficiency or output or to interfere with the satisfactory 
working of the undertaking. 

8.—To consider perce any matters affecting the well-being or 
improvement of the undertaking or_of the workpeople, and whether 
educational, technical, social, or otherwise beneficial. 


Constitution. 
(2) Each works committee shall consist of representatives of the 
workers selected from each department, group of departments, works 
or undertakings, and of representatives of the management. 
Be All of such representatives must be employees of the gas under- 
ing. 

(c) The number of representatives for each committee shall be agreed 
between the management and the workpeople. 

(a) The workpeople’s representatives shall be, as nearly as may be 
practicable, proportionate to the various departments. The various 
departments shall nominate candidates who shall be elected by the 
workpeople as a whole, unless a majority of the workers decide other- 
wise. Nomination papers shall be received by the gas undertakings 
and ballot papers issued by them. 

(e) The a Ree of the management on the committee shall 
be appointed by the board of directors or gas committee. 

(f) All workpeople who have been continuously employed by the 
undertaking during the previous twelve months and are over 21 years 
of age shall be eligible for election. 

(g) All workpeople who have been continuously employed by the 
undertaking during the previous six months and are over 21 years of 
age shall be qualified to vote. 


Retirement, Reappointment, Re-Election. 

(a) The period for which members shall hold office shall be twelve 
months, ending on June 30 in each year; and they shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

(6) Casual vacancies may be filled by appointment from the side 
upon which such vacancies occur, the person so appointed holding 
office until June 30 next following. 


Officers. 


The officers shall consist of a chairman (who shall be a representa- 
tive of the management) and either one or, if thought desirable, two 
secretaries (one appointed by the management and the other by the 
workpeople’s representatives on the committee). In the absence of 
the chairman, the senior representative of the management then pre- 
sent shall preside. 

Procedure. 

The committee shall meet at such regular intervals as each com- 
mittee may decide ; but special meetings shall be held when necessary 
on the application of the representatives of either side, which shall 
state the special object for which the meeting is to be held. The agenda 
of business to be transacted at each meeting, together with the notice 
convening the meeting, shall be submitted by the secretaries to each 
member of the committee at least forty-eight hours before the meet- 
ing, except in the case of special meetings, which may be summoned 
informally by verbal notice to the members, Any matter which it is 
desired to bring forward for discussion at the regular meeting shall 
be notified to the secretaries at least four days before the date of the 
meeting. 

The voting shall be by show of hands. No resolutions shall be re- 
garded as carried and no decision shall be deemed to be arrived at 
unless such resolution or decision has been carried or agreed to by all 
members present on each side of the committee. 

The presence of one-third of the members from each side of the 
committee shall be necessary to form a quorum. 

The works committee shall conform to any decisions of its Regional 
Council of the National Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry 
as to the functions and work which may be properly undertaken by the 
works committee. 

Expenses and Finance. 

No deduction shall be made from the employees’ earnings for time 
actually lost in attending any meeting of the committee. 

The undertaking shall provide the necessary accommodation, books, 
and stationary to enable the committee to transact business. 








Coke Quenching Water. 


In the report of the Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion on the disposal of gas-plant wastes, which was presented by 
the Chairman (Mr. L. J. Willien), it was remarked that at all gas 
plants where coke is produced, water is required for quenching 
the hot coke. The amount of water which escapes is generally 
not large; but there may be some excess, and this may carry 
with it sufficient fine coke in suspension and dissolved impurities 
to render it unfit to discharge to a stream, The suspended coke 
can be readily deposited in settling tanks, and the remaining 
liquid pumped back for re-use. The settling tanks should be 
large enough to hold at least four hours’ maximum flow, and 
should be in duplicate to allow of cleaning. Where clean water 
only is used for quenching, the effluent from the settling tanks 
can be entirely freed from suspended matters and tarry particles 
by being. strained through a fine bed of coke or a filter of wood 
shavings, and may then be used for any other purpose around 
the plant, or may even be discharged to a stream without detri- 
ment. But this process consumes large quantities of water—a 





may arise, and the best means of settling them. 


ton of water per ton of coke quenched. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





THE Ministry of Transport have issued to the Press supple- 
mentary information (of what they call a technical nature) regard- 
ing the Severn barrage and electrical power scheme; but it does 


not carry us much farther than the original 
The Severn document, with all its beautiful flowery 
Scheme. embellishments. Supposition, speculation, 
and vagueness are the striking features of 
the particulars sent out, though what is to be found behind the 
doors of the Ministry of Transport may be something of a much 
more definite character. Of course, power in a tidal river can 
only be obtained intermittently according to the state of the tide; 
and while the turbines are at work, the conditions of the tide would 
be constantly varying in wide degree. The first difficulty to be 
overcome would be to adapt the electric generators to the varying 
speeds of the turbines. It is proposed that mixed-flow turbines 
should be adopted, with direct-current dynamos. Control would 
be applied which would prevent the turbines from‘rotating at a 
speed greater than the theoretically correct speed for the maximum 
output under the particular head of water which happened to 
prevail at the moment in question. The voltage would be 525; 
and the average output of each dynamo would be approximately 
1300 kw. The direct current would be passed into rotary con- 
verters of large capacity, which would Siidese alternating current 
at 330 volts. Their static transformers would then transform the 
current from 330 to 60,000 volts—the tension at which it is pro- 
posed to transmit the energy. Another point is that, whereas the 
amount of energy to be derived from the tides in the Severn 
averages week in week out about } million horse power per day, 
it would be proposed to instal machinery at the storage reservoir 
(mentioned last week) to give a maximum or peak output of 
approximately 1 million horse power. The principal outlets for 
the disposal of energy are four. The first has to be created 
by industries planting themselves on the banks of the Severn. 
The second is the industrial area of South Wales. The third 
outlet is the Midlands. The fourth is constituted of the Thames 
Valley and London. London is situated at a distance of 115 miles 
from where the barrage would be located; and it is thought that 
it might be possible in this instance to transmit’ the energy at 
120,000 volts. The cost of a transmission line to London capable 
of conveying half-a-million kilowatts, with 10 p.ct. loss in the line, 
would be approximately 1} millions sterling. It is thought that 
the proper use for the electrical energy from the Severn would be 
to take up.the peak load in industrial areas. This being so, the 
embryo Joint Authorities need not anticipate that the Severn 
scheme means an early death. In fact, the designers of the 
scheme suggest that it could be made to work largely in conjunc- 
tion with steam-generating stations in such a way as to enable the 
latter to work with a load factor of from 70 to 80 p.ct., instead of 
from 20 to 50 p.ct. as at present. We suppose more will leak-out 
about the scheme later on; but at present the side-lights only 
present us with something of highly amorphous character. 
In their. first comments on the scheme, 
the electrical papers have not taken it 
very seriously. It would have been sur- 
prising had they done so. They do not approve of the undignified 
form in which the Ministry launched it. A big engineering 
venture deserves an introduction in a style better than that of a 
popular newspaper. The “ Electrical Times ” describes the per- 
formance as “ cheap literature ;” and “ stuff” is another qualita- 
tive expression employed. It is over finance that in cases 
there is considerable perplexity. It has been stated in one or two 
quarters that the scheme—at the source, and not including dis- 
tribution—would cost some 30 millions sterling ; and there is gene- 
rous optimism.on the part of the Ministry’s experts that current 
would be generated at a little over }d. per unit. What our friends 
are anxious to know is what part of the enormous capital cost 
would be allocated to the power part of the scheme, and what 
is included in the 4d. (or rather more) per unit generated. The 
“ Electrical Times” takes the working at the largest and best 
station at Manchester, and finds that the cost per unit works out 
to 1'45d., or deducting fuel to o'97d. There we have fuel costing 
only o'49d. per unit; and the other charges running up to close 
upon 1d. The power from the water of the Severn is not going to 
be obtained in exactly an economical way, in view of the supple- 
mentary power-compensating force to be provided by the huge 
lake of ‘sea water that is proposed to be constructed, with all 
its pumping and electric power plant equipment. “ Electrical 
Industries” waxes sarcastic. It points out that when the de- 
mand for national economy is growing louder and louder every 
day, when every penny of available money is marked for urgent 
work, the Ministry launches a puff prospectus of a scheme involv- 
ing millions of pounds, and presenting more speculative factors 
than any other electrical proposal before the country. The 
“ Electrician” very much doubts the electrical expediency at pre- 
sent. Looking at the existing cost of coal, and the necessity for 
husbanding our stores of coal, cause the “ Electrical Review ” to 
regard the scheme more favourably than it would otherwise 
do; but even such‘considerations do not prevent it regarding the 
matter electrically; and'so, Pooh: Bah like, it says as to the unit 
Cost it is unwise to be too sanguine especially in the prediction of 


Criticism. 





cheap electricity. ‘“ Engineering” came down with heavy weight 
upon a scheme launched by a Government Department in a 
manner which might have been expected in a prospectus of a not 
reputable company-promoting venture; and it winds-up with a 
view which fits our comments of last week. “It will be clear,” 
remarks our contemporary, “ from the labour cost, the multiplicity 
of units at the dam and duplication of the plant at the pumping- 
ing-station, the cost of tunnelling, &c., to say nothing of the dam 
itself, and the separate railway and road viaduct with the locks 
and lock machinery, that the scheme would run the nation into 
vast expenditure to attain results which are by no means certain 
to secure a profitable selling price for the current generated.” 


There have been several indications of 
Government Financial late that the electricity industry would 
Aid and Purchase. dearly like to have the financial help that 


was proposed in the Electricity Amend- 
ment Bill which was pushed aside in the session now nearing its 
end; but they are not at all anxious for the Joint Board proposals 
and the compulsory purchase powers. Weare on the side of those 
who are strongly opposed to the Government using national funds 
for industrial purposes, or giving to one statutory industry prefer- 
ential financial facilities that are not accorded to other statutory 
industries. The electricity industry must see to it that in trying 
to secure the financial consideration which the Government in- 
cluded in the original Bill in 1919, and which consideration was 
so severely criticized and opposed in the House of Lords, it 
does not get imposed on it the compulsory clauses which it does 
not want, and which it regards as so objectionable. We doubt 
whether, in these times when the public are clamouring for re- 
trenchment, and when the so-called “ wastrels” in Parliament 
are being pilloried in the public Press, the Government will care 
to face a fresh financial commitment which expert financiers have 
condemned. We see that recently Sir F. Hall asked Sir Eric 
Geddes in the House of Commons whether, until the financial 
clauses in the Electricity Amendment Bill have been passed, it 
would be possible to frame any satisfactory or complete schemes 
for the establishment. of; joint electricity authorities. If the 
schemes are sound, we do not see why there should be any more 
difficulty in financing them through the ordinary channels than 
there-is for any other enterprise. To say the contrary would be 
to acknowledge a weakness and the absence of public confidence. 
As a matter of fact, the aim of the electricity industry is to get 
money as cheaply as possible for its development. It is not to be 
blamed for this. But if the Government launches out into assist- 
ance of this kind, then other industries will have the right to claim 
equal consideration and help. The only reply Sir F. Hall got 
from Sir Eric was that he hopes to be in a position very shortly 
to make a statement as to the course the Government intend to 
pursue in the matter. The Government, we should imagine, after 
what has occurred and is occurring, will still hesitate. 


The position of motor hire is engaging 
the attention of many suppliers of elec- 
tricity. There have been, owing to the 
flight in- initial and maintenance costs, 
hire charge revisions in many places; and with the lives of motors 
only running from ten to twelve years, and a good deal having 
to be spent on their maintenance, there is still some anxiety on 
this score, and in not a few places there will have to be further 
amendment of the hire rate. We recently referred to the ques- 
tion in connection with Warrington [p. 444]. Now the Brighton 
Corporation have come to the conclusion that, in view of the 
increasing cost of motors, their hiring policy should be modified. 
On the recommendation of the Electrical Engineer, the Elec- 
tricity Committee have been empowered to ask the Electricity 
Commissioners to sanction a loan of only £1500 for the purchase 
of small motors up to 5 H.P.; and consumers requiring motors 
over this rating are to make their own arrangements,to purchase 
them direct. On small ones up to 5 u.p., the rental is in future 
to be 20 p.ct. on net cost. That is pretty tall; but it is only fair 
in the circumstances. Of course, the average horse power of 
motors let out on hire is very small. We see that at Eastbourne, 
the last report of the Electricity Committee states that there are 
360 motors connected, totalling 1270 u.P., which is an average 
of 3°52 H.P. At Bury, Lancs.—industrial area that it is—the 
motors connected number 1107; and the total horse power is . 
9306, or an average of only 84 u.p. As Sir Dugald Clerk told 
the electricians in his reply to the discussion at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers [see  JouRNAL,” July 21, p. 133, and July 28, 
p. 176], it is above 5 u.P, that there is an ever-increasing output of 
gas-engines. Sir Dugald knows very intimately what he is talk- 
ing about when he declares: “ The only effect the electric-motor 
has had on the gas-engine industry so far is to push-up the average 
power of individual gas-engines. At a certain power, it becomes 
more ewes sa to use a gas-engine for a small works than an 


electric-motor; and accordingly gas-engines are so used in very 
large numbers.” 


Motor Hire 
and Motor Use. 


Last week some comments were made on 

Gas and Electrical the address delivered by Mr. J. R. Beard 
Industries. to the North-Eastern Centre of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers. Those 


comments were made on the strength of an abstract that had 
appeared in the electrical papers. We are told it is due to the 
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drastic abbreviations made by the electrical journalists that the 
erroneous idea was given to us that Mr. Beard intended to draw 
invidious comparisons with the gas industry. The particular re- 
mark which was quoted by us, to the effect that the electricity 
industry had not been affected by the changed conditions more 
than the gas industry which is its’ rival in the domestic field, 
follows on some figures in a table-that compared the pre-war 
and post-war conditions which were not published in any of the 
abstracts. These are the figures: 


Electricity Supply. 
283 Undertakings, 1913-14; 304 Undertakings, 1919-20. 




















1913-14. I9Ig-20. 
: Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Total Working Expenses 46°5 * 64:3 
Total Kevenue 
Gross Profit 115 7 55°6 
Total Working Expenses 
Gross Profit : "6 
Capital Expenditure oor i 
Gas Supply. 
52 Undertakings, 1913-14; 50 Undertakings, 1919 20. 
1913-14. 1919-20. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Total Working Expenses ‘ns ‘a 87°5 
Total Revenue 
Gross Profit 24°6 fe 14°3 
Total Working Expenses 
Gross Profit 5°06 kk 5°74 


Capital Expenditure 


These figures are not weighted with value either as between 
approximately 300 electricity undertakings and 50 or so gas un- 
dertakings, nor as between 1913-14 and 1919-20. In other respects, 
too, they are deficient, but it would mean a long discussion to 
enter into all the aspects presented. However from no other 
point of view, it now appears, was any comparison with the gas 
industry attempted ; and we that gather Mr. Beard would be the 


last to deny that it is doing very valuable work in improving | 


town conditions by the increasing use of gas heating for domestic 
purposes. So far from claiming the universal suitability of elec- 
tricity for heating purposes, he made the following remarks: 

It is also generally agreed that electricity is the most efficient 
lighting agent; and it is putting up a good fight, both indus- 
trially and domestically, and against older and strongly en- 
trenched competitors, as a distributor of heat. While its exten- 
sive use in this latter capacity is at present uncertain, it must 
always be borne in mind that any pronounced improvement in 
the economy of conversion of heat into mechanical or electrical 
energy will at once swing the pendulum strongly towards elec- 
tricity as the universal distributor of the higher grades of heat. 

We also quoted Mr. Beard as giving the rises in the cost of engi- 
neering labour and engineering materials as respectively, 323 p.ct. 
and 340 p.ct. Actually, he gave figures of 323 and 340 as being 
comparable with a figure of 100 pre-war—namely, increases of 223 
and 240 p.ct. respectively. Abstracts are at times misleading 
things. This is one of the times. 








Ownership of Distribution Systems. 


As President of the Indiana Coke and Gas Company, of Terre 
Haute, Mr. Warren S. Blauvelt discusses, in an article appearing 
in the “Gas Age,” the advantages of a municipal distribution 
system. He says that, wherever gas pipe-lines are needed, their 
construction increases land values in the area affected by an 
amount far exceeding the cost of the mains. Land owners 
in such areas reap the financial reward from the gas company’s 
investment. The land user who is also a gas consumer pays 
more than his fair share of the capital cost of the gas distribu- 
tion system when he buys or rents a plot; and then he has to 
pay interest, depreciation, maintenance charges, and taxes on the 
gas-mains when he pays his gas bill. This is clearly dishonest 
financing. The landowner gets what he does not pay for; the 
gas consumer pays twice over for what he gets; while the gas 
company, if adequate rates are allowed, get only an honest 
return upon their actual investment. Honest financing requires 
that gas-mains should be paid for, and maintained, by a charge on 
the land values created by their presence. This naturally involves 
public ownership of the distribution system. There should be no 
charge for the use of this system. Any tolls or rental charges by 
the city would have to be charged to consumers ; and the financial 
benefit would accrue to landowners. This method of financing 
the gas distribution system would make it possible to sell gas at 
lower rates than would otherwise be possible. Lower rates would 
increase consumption, and increased consumption would reduce 
manufacturing and merchandising expenses, and thus make pos- 
sible still lower prices. Experience indicates that private capital 
should be invested in the competitive manufacturimg and mer- 
chandising features of the business ; but justice requires that the 
distribution system should be financed by the public through a 
tax on the land values produced by its existence. The public 
interest requires that the gas-works, with all the appurtenances 
required for the service of the public, should be exempt from 
taxation. Any tax levied thereon must of necessity be added to 
the cost of gas service, and paid for by the consumer in the price 
of gas. Hence the elimination of the tax on the gas plant would 


DISSOLUTION OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH 
GAS COMMISSION. 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


By A. Canninc Wi tiams, formerly Treasurer to the 
Commissioners. 


THE authority known as the Edinburgh and Leith Corpora- 
tions’ Gas Commissioners, which came into being on July 24, 


1888, was dissolved by the Edinburgh Boundaries Extension and 
Tramways Act, 1920, on the 2nd of last month. The life of 
the Commission, therefore, covered a period of a little over 
32 years. Prior to the incorporation of the Commissioners, the 
supply of gas was in the hands of the Edinburgh Gas Light Com- 
pany and the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Light Company. These 
Companies were acquired; and nine years later the Portobello 
Gas Light Company was purchased—the burgh of Portobello 
having become part of the City of Edinburgh. The Act of 1888 
laid down that the constitution of the Commissioners was to con- 
sist of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Provost of Leith, and 
“ fifteen persons to be elected by the City of Edinburgh and six 
persons to be elected by the Corporation of Leith ””—in all 23; and 
within a few days of the passing of the Act, the 21 persons were 
duly elected. All the original Commissioners have passed away 
save one—Mr. James Smith Clark, S.S.C., who, in spité of his 
years, occupies the position of Auditor of the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh. 

One of the first things to engage the Commissioners’ attention 
was the appointment of the chief officials. Mr. James M'‘G. Jack, 
S.S.C., secured the office of Statutory Clerk (he retired on the 
14th ult., after 32 years of continuous and efficient service) ; 
Mr. Robert Mitchell and Mr. F. T. C. Linton were continued as 
Engineers of the Edinburgh and Leith works respectively ; Mr. 
John S. Gibb (of the Edinburgh and Leith Company) was ap- 
pointed Treasurer; and Mr. Robert Cockburn (of the Edinburgh 
Company), Collector. 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED AT THE WORKS. 


The Commissioners seem to have been early impressed with 
the necessity of bringing both the gas-works up to date; and 
in September, 1890, a Sub-Committee was appointed to inspect 
gas-works where automatic coal-breaking and stoking machinery 
was in operation. A number of towns were visited, and a report 
prepared, in the course of which it was stated that if stoking 
machinery were introduced into the Leith works the cost of the 
alterations “‘ would probably exceed the benefits to be derived.” 
As regards the Edinburgh works, the possibility of a change of site 
precluded the Committee from giving any advice. So the matter 
was allowed to drop until the early part of 1892, when both Engi- 
neers were instructed to report as to how the works at Edinburgh 
and Leith could be altered to meet the increased demand for gas. 
The reports were prepared; but no action was taken at the time, 
because of a reduction in the sale of gas, and of “the possible 
general introduction of electric lighting into the area of supply.” 
Eighteen months later, however, Mr. Linton’s report was con- 
sidered by the Works Committee, who recommended that the 
extensions and alterations suggested (involving an expenditure of 
£94,000) should be carried out. But when the recommendation 
came before the full Board, it was resolved to delay consideration 
of the matter. 

PREPAYMENT METERS. 


During September, 1893, a remit was made to the Works Com- 
mittee ‘to make inquiry as to the penny-in-the-slot gas-meter, 
and to consider whether it could’be adopted with advantage.” Mr. 
Linton reported on the question. He argued that there was not 
much scope for prepayment meters in Edinburgh and Leith; that 
their cost was about twice that of ordinary meters; and that 
the meters which would be displaced would have to be broken-up 
and sold as old metal. He admitted, however, that if the Com- 
missioners were to sanction the issue of slot-meters it would be 
a boon to the large number of small consumers who had to pay 
deposits. The Commissioners decided against introducing pre- 
payment meters; but in June, 1896, a few experimental installa- 
tions were made. During recent years, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of slot-meters—which now total 16,300; 
but the proportion to the total number of consumers (15 p.ct.) is 
low as compared with most large towns. 

STOKING MACHINERY AND CARBURETTED WATER Gas. 

In 1894 the Commissioners, after exhaustive reports by their 
Engineers on the subject, and visits by some of their number to 
Peebles, Galashiels, and Perth, resolved to erect at the Edinburgh 
works an installation of Messrs. Young and Bell’s oil-gas enrich- 
ment process; and a Sub-Committee was appointed to deal with 
the matter. Another visit to Peebles was made. Some of the 
members went to the Glasgow Gas-Works and inspected the 
water-gas plant in operation there; while others visited Belfast, 
where similar plant was employed. More reports from the Engi- 
neers were called for; and, finally, the Sub-Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of Mr. Linton’s suggestion—namely, “ that 
the Commissioners should not at present instal an oil-gas or car- 
buretted water-gas plant, but should meantime hold their hands, 
and await the further development of events which must shortly 





make lower gas rates possible. 


be arrived at.” The recommendation was approved. 
On the same day that this decision was come to, the Commis- 
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sioners agreed to introduce mechanical stoking machinery and 
coal-breaking appliances into the Edinburgh works; and at the 
next meeting (April, 1895), the offer of Messrs. Sir Wm. Arrol & 
Co., Ltd., for the supply and erection of the plant, was accepted. 
The year 1895 was a memorable one in the history of the Com- 
missioners ; for in it they decided to instal not only the machinery 
referred to but also two sets of carburetted water-gas apparatus, 
each capable of producing a million cubic feet per day. 
Mr. W. R. HERRING APPOINTED ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 


The difficulties of maintaining an adequate supply of gas from 
works that were too small must have been a constant source of 
worry to the Engineers; so one does not read with surprise the 
short statement in the minutes of July 27, 1896: “On account of 
his ill-health, the Commissioners granted Mr. Mitchell, Engineer, 
leave of absence for three months,” Mr. Mitchell does not ap- 
appear to have benefited much from his rest; for the following 
November the Commissioners appointed a Special Committee to 
consider and report on the whole subject of the engineering staff. 
Before a month had elapsed, Mr. Linton passed away. The 
Commissioners adopted the recommendation of the Committee 
that, in view of the state of Mr. Mitchell’s health and the death of 
his colleague, the works should be under the control of one engi- 
neer. In response to the advertisement, 41 applications were 
received ; the successful candidate being Mr. W. R. Herring, the 
Engineer and Manager of the Huddersfield Corporation gas- 
works, who took-up his new duties on April 1, 1897. In the fol- 
ome month Mr. Mitchell (who had retired on a pension) departed 
this life. 

One of the Engineer’s first tasks was to write a report on car- 
buretted water gas, with a view to allaying the anxiety of the 
public, as reflected in letters to the local press, as to its alleged 
harmful properties, The report was an exhaustive and con- 
vincing one, and appears to have completely served its purpose. 

New Works AT GRANTON. 


Mr. Herring quickly sized-up the state of affairs at the two gas- 
works, and saw that there was only one cure—a new works on a 
fresh site. His proposal was that, in the first instance, extensions 
only should be laid down on the new site, and that subsequently 
such portions of the existing works as were worth removing should 
be transferred. After weighing-up the pros and cons of various 
sites, Mr. Herring advised that the one at Granton was the most 
suitable, on account of its railway and harbour facilities, and its 
physical conformation, &c. Before acting on this advice, the 
Commissioners consulted Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Livesey, 
who supported Mr. Herring’s views in toto, both as to the site and 
the necessity for a new works. Mr. Livesey ended his statement 
in characteristic fashion: “ Being desirous that you should get 
this report on Saturday, I have not time to rewrite and shorten 
it. I should have liked to follow the example of Sir William Arrol, 
who, when asked by the Corporation of Glasgow for a report on 
a certain old bridge, simply and concisely said, ‘ Take it down.’ 
In like manner I would say, ‘Secure your site, and build your 
new works as soon as possible.’ ” 

Within a short time an agreement was entered into with the 
Duke of Buccleuch for the purchase of a large plot of land at 
Granton. In the following May (1898), the Commissioners ob- 
tained parliamentary sanction to erect the new works, &c.; in 
November, a tender was accepted for the construction of the tank 
for a 7,000,000 c.ft. holder; in October, 1899, the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the retort-house was performed ; 
and on Feb. 27, 1903, the formal opening of the works took place, 
in the presence of a number of representative citizens. The site 
of the works is on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth, and 
about four miles from the General Post Office in Edinburgh. 

It will be within the recollection of many readers of the 
“JournaL” that Mr. Herring contributed thereto a series of 
valuable articles, accompanied by numerous drawings and photo- 
graphic illustrations, which gave a full description of the con- 
structional details of the works. These articles appeared week 
by week from January to July, 1903. It was—as the Editor well 
observed at the end of the series—a striking literary performance, 
and, as a descriptive account of a large new gas-works, certainly 
unprecedented. The matter was subsequently re-written and 


—a and, with additional illustrations, was published in book 
orm. 


BoGcey oF MuNICIPAL TRADING. 


In 1904 the Commissioners decided to lease two shops in Edin- 
burgh and one in Leith, to be used as district show-rooms and 
offices for receiving complaints, &c. This quickly conjured-up 
the bogey.of municipal trading, and aroused strong opposition. 
Petitions were sent in, deputations received, and conferences held. 
Mr. Herring wrote a trenchant report in favour of the Commis- 
sioners’ policy; and eventually it was decided, by seventeen votes 
to four, to continue the show-rooms as being necessary to the 
success of the business. 


POLLUTION OF WELLS. 


It was at about this time that a claim was made for the pollu- 
tion of a brewery well, caused, it was alleged, by tarry and other 
matter from the site of the old gas-works in Edinburgh. The 
Commissioners resisted the claim; and the case was fought-out 
in the Court of Session, when judgment was given in favour of 
the pursuers. Other claims followed at intervals ; and altogether 
the unhappy percolation has cost a good many thousands of 
pounds. Within recent months, and at considerable further ex- 





penditure, a deep well was sunk on the site, in the hope that the 
objectionable matter would drain into it, and so cause no further 
trouble. 

SUPERANNUATION Funp. 


In December, 1907, the Commissioners decided to apply for a 
Provisional Order to empower them to raise further money for 
their undertaking ; to extend the period for the completion of the 
works; to establish a superannuation fund, &c.; and twelve 
months later the Order received the Royal Assent. The question 
of forming a superannuation fund was considered by the Com- 
missioners from time to time, as it was felt that the existing sys- 
tem of granting voluntary allowances to old or disabled workmen 
was not altogether satisfactory. On May 15, 1909, the super- 
annuation fund came into operation; all the permanent officials 
and servants being embraced in it, and their period of service 
under the Commissioners and under either of the old Companies 
being aggregated and reckoned for superannuation purposes. 
The contributions to the fund were to be at the rate of 5 p.ct. on 
salaries and wages; one-half to be paid out of the revenue of the 
Commissioners, and one-half by the employees. Acting on a re- 
port by their Actuary, the Commissioners agreed to make a special 
contribution of £2035 per annum, in order (as it was hoped) to 
put the fund on a sound financial basis. Subsequent actuarial 
reports, however, showed that this sum was not sufficient; and 
the Commissioners were therefore reluctantly compelled to in- 
crease the rate as from May last to 7} p.ct., which is 4 p.ct. below 
the maximum rate authorized by the Order. 

Mr. A. CANNING WILLIAMS APPOINTED TREASURER AND 
CoLLEcTor. 


Power was also given to the Commissioners under the Order 
to amalgamate the offices of Treasurer and Collector, and appoint 
the same person to both positions; and in January, rg10, it was 
decided to take advantage of the provision. An advertisement 
was duly inserted, which resulted in 119 applications being re- 
ceived, and the appointment of the present writer (then Secretary 
and Accountant to the Reading Gas Company), who took up his 
duties in August. He would like to take this opportunity of say- 
ing that he will never forget the courtesy and anxious desire 
to help displayed by both Mr. Gibb (the father, by the way, 
of Mr. W. Doig Gibb) and Mr. Cockburn, during the fortnight 
they remained in office after the writer’s arrival. It appears as a 
green and refreshing spot, when he looks back upon his official 
landscape. 

RESIGNATION OF Mr. HERRING. 


In June, 1910, Mr. Herring tendered his resignation as Chief 
Engineer and Manager, as he wished to be free to follow his pro- 
fession of a civil engineer. Efforts were made to induce him to 
withdraw his resignation, but without avail. He, however, con- 
sented to act as Consulting Engineer—a position he still retains 
—and Mr. Alexander Masterton, who was Mr. Mitchell’s and 
Mr. Herring’s Chief Assistant, was appointed Engineer. 


FREE Cookers, &c. 


The centralization of the manufacturing operations at Granton 
resulted in considerable economies (apart, of course, from capital 
charges) ; but there had been little expansion in the sale of gas, 
a fact which was brought prominently before the Commissioners 
by the then Lord Provost in November, 1911. The result was 
that the Engineers and the Treasurer were instructed to offer sug- 
gestions for increasing the consumption of gas. These reports 
were submitted the following January; and it was subsequently 
agreed to adopt the principal recommendations—namely, that 
gas cookers, grillers, &c., should be supplied on free loan to ap- 
proved consumers ; that gas-fires should be let out on hire; that 
the extra charge to prepayment consumers should be reduced ; 
and that arrangements should be made for cookery lectures and 
demonstrations in different parts of Edinburgh and Leith. 

The “ forward policy” was beginning to yield excellent results 
(the sale of gas for 1913-14 was the highest on record); and then 
came the war. Public and stair lighting was restricted—the 
former was practically abolished for three years—and though the 
quantity of gas sold to private consumers during the war years, 
with the exception of 1916-17, showed an increase, this increase 
would in all probability have been much larger but for the great 
upheaval. It is, however, beyond doubt that there would have 
been a heavy falling-off in sales if it had not been for the large 
number of gas cookers, fires, and other appliances that had been 
supplied. It will be observed from the figures hereunder that a 
marked recovery in the consumption took place in 1917-18 and 
1918-19, and that 1919-20 constituted a record. In that year, also, 
a heavy accumulated deficiency of revenue was more than wiped- 
out; so the Corporation of Greater Edinburgh have taken over the 
concern under very favourable conditions. 


Sale of Gas, 1913-14 to 1919-20. 


Private | Public 








Stair ‘ 
Year. Consumers. | Lighting. Lighting. In Bulk. | Sotal. 
} | 
x a C.Ft. C.Ft. | C.Ft. 


1913-1914 | 1,866,539,900) 83,491,400} 66,843,600 | 2,366,800 | 2,019,241,700 
1914-1915 | 1,8€7,373,790| 51,519,600) 66,399,700 | 3,035,500 | 1,988,328,500 
1915-1916 | 1,890,856,700] 2,679,100) 52,495,400 | 3,382,800 | 1,949,414,000 
1g16-1917 | 1,817,063,700| 1,022,300) 52,375,500 | 3,652,600 | 1,874,114,100 
1917-1918 | 1,920,768,800| 2,390,500) 52,494,200 | 4,185,600 | 1,979,839,100 
1918-1919 | 1,937,513,300| 14,403,100) 55,911,500 | 1,208,800 | 2,009,036,700 
1919-1920 | 2,071,'790,000| 56,110,400) 67,476,400 | 1,187,100 | 2,196,563,900 
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NEUTRAL SULPHATE OF AMMONIA BY THE 
WILTON PROCESS. 


In the paper read before the Southern District Association 
of Gas Engineers, reported in the “ JournaL” for the 1st inst. 
{p. 515], Mr. E. V. Evans described his process for making 
neutral sulphate of ammonia, and advised all gas companies to 
adopt some form of plant in order to compete with the improved 
product in all markets of the world. Mr. Evans refrained from 
giving his opinion on the actual type of plant to adopt; but he 
did mention the names of Capron, Adam, Linder, Lessing, and 
Sheard as guides in the selection of suitable plant. 


Looking through the records of patented inventions described 
in the “ JournaL” during the last two or three years, we were 
reminded of a process by Mr. Norman Wilton, of the Chemical 
Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company, Ltd., which 
undoubtedly should be included among those plants that gas 
engineers are advised to inspect. 

Interviewed by us, Mr. Wilton stated that his Company had 
been experimenting on the problem since the first attempts had 
been made in this country to produce neutral salt on a practical 
scale; and in 1918, facilities had been given to his Company, by 
the courtesy of Mr. A. E, Broadberry, to carry out a trial at the 
Tottenham Gas-Works. The installation was afterwards made 
permanent, at all events until any improvements came along. 
Since then the apparatus has been ‘installed with success at ten 
gas-works; and the Company have orders to fit similar plant at 
several other gas-works, &c. 

Asked as to his opinion of making neutral sulphate, Mr. Wilton 
replied that it was quite a simple matter on moderate-sized and 
large works: but'at present it entailed rather an expensive outlay 
for small works. In all cases, however, there is much to be done 


before the ideal is reached. The chief troubles to guard against 
are: 


1.—The extra’ mother liquor produced when washing the 
crystals in a centrifugal, if a weak aqueous solution of 
ammonia is used. 

as rene released when the free acid is removed by an 
alkali. 

3.—In some types of ammonia still—especially when weak gas 
liquor is being worked—it is difficult to find a point in the 
column from which ammonia may be taken which is always 
safely free from H,S and HCN, and yet strong enough in 
ammonia for use without concentration plant being added 


Invited to describe his Company’s process, Mr. Wilton pointed 
out that it varied according to circumstances, and improvements 
were coming along; but he said he would explain one type which 
was quite a good business proposition—certain to work, and 
having the further advantage that household or domestic am- 
monia was produced, which in connection with several installa- 
tions they had fitted was being sold locally at a good profit in 
bottles, and for laundry use. The cost of a complete installation 
of this type for treating from 2 to 6 tons of sulphate per day, and 
giving a good surplus of pure ammoniaval liquid for household 
use, was under £300. 

This arrangement applies very well to works making from 2 to 
6 tons of sulphate per day. Pure ammonia liquid, about 10 to 
15 p.ct. NH, is made in a “ generator” by mixing a small quantity 
of mother liquor with about a bucketful of milk of lime, and heat- 
ing with steam. The ammonia liberated is absorbed in a closed 
tank, which holds about too gallons of 10 to 15 p.ct. strength. 
The pure ammonia is run into cold mother liquor, making it 
slightly alkaline. This, in turn, is elevated to the feed-tank. 

The neutralizing operation is carried out in the basket of the 
centrifugal machine; but if there is no centrifugal (which is the 
case at small works), a draining bucket may be used. To neu- 
tralize a 3 to 4 cwt. charge of sulphate, from 2 to 4 gallons of the 
washing liquor is run-in from the feed-tank. The tank is graduated 
to show the quantity; and it may be arranged that the operator 
need not stand over the centrifugal in cases where the pyridine 
is given off. The quantity of ammonia actually necessary to per- 
form the operation is found to be rather less than the theoretical 
amount needed to combine with the free acid—this being due to 
the fact that some of the acid is mechanically carried away by 
the washing action. The alkaline washing liquor may be made 
either partly or wholly with water, if there is no mother liquor 
at hand; but naturally the use of water continuously would be 
a produce more mother liquor than could be used up in 
the plant. 

The smell of pyridine is evident in this process, as it must be 
in any of the similar ones; but there are remedies which may be 
adopted to reduce it to a minimum—such as continuous acid 
feed to the saturator. It appears that pyridine is most evident 
in cases where the tar has not been entirely separated from the 
liquor in the wells. There-is one thing certain, however—in this 
system there can be no H,S or HCN, as the source from which 
the ammonia is obtained makes this impossible. 

The Chemical Engineering Company carried out a series of 
experiments several years ago for Mr. Trewby at the Mill Hill 
Gas-Works, in an apparatus attached to the ammonia still. This 
gave a concentrated solution of ammonia of any strength re- 
quired; and the solution could be used for neutralizing the 








sulphate in much the same way as described above. It is not, 
however, pure enough for domestic use; and it is found that a 
good installation on these lines has no advantage over the other 
as regards first cost. ° 

The final drying process is also being tackled by the Chemical 
Engineering Company, and one installation is being made. Mr. 
Wilton did not give any details, but expressed the hope that 
patent No. 141,798 of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
would not be used against any sulphate manufacturers wishing 
to dry their salt by the obvious method of applying heat. He, 
however, felt sure this was not the intention. At all events, 
he said he would have an installation at work in a few weeks 
making anhydrous sulphate, and one suitable for application to 
any works making neutral sulphate. ; 


-—— 


THE SUGG-LARKIN HOT-PLATE. 


In the course of the discussion on the paper which he read 
towards the end of last month before the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association, one of the speakers mentioned 
that Mr. F. S, Larkin had designed a cooker hot-plate embody- 
ing the principles which he advocated. This hot-plate is now 
being made by Messrs. W. Sugg & Co., of Regency Street, West- 
minster, at the invitation of whose Managing Director (Mr. W. 
Mattock) the writer has inspected samples of the invention, the 
object of which is to combine as far as possible the economy of 
the solid hot-plate for multiple boiling with an improved efficiency 
in connection with boiling in a single vessel. The main work of 
the hot-plate is accomplished with one burner which, in single 
boiling, is capable of boiling a quart of water in a 74-in. diameter 
kettle in about 43 minutes, with a consumption of 14 c.ft. of gas. 
The burner is placed under a cast-iron economizer beneath the 
solid top; and the vessel sinks into this when single heating is re- 
quired. The kettle-rest in this economizer is so designed that it 
restricts the free flow of secondary air to the burner to a certain 
extent, and thus prevents a much larger volume of air being 
heated-up than is required forcombustion. The kettle-rest being 
separate from the economizer, the heat is not conducted away 
rapidly, as is the case where ordinary bars are concerned. When 
two vessels are required to be heated, one should be placed in the 
well and heated-up, and then put over the small burner to keep 
hot while the second one is heating-up in the well. 
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Details of the Sugg-Larkin Hot-Plate. 











For the heating of three vessels, a triangular plate (called the 
triplate) is provided, which can be adjusted to either give equal 
boiling power to all three vessels, or, by sliding the triplate back, 
one can be kept boiling, while the others are merely simmering. 
While this is going on, the whole of the hot-plate is getting well 
heated, and opportunity should be taken to place on it any other 
vessel which requires heating. The heating of the three vessels 
over one burner is found to give a much better result than heating 
over three separate rings; the gas used being just about one-half 
that required on the open hot-plate, without considering the heat- 
ing-up of other vessels while this is in progress. Should the whole 
hot-plate be required for work, the solid plate provided is put 
over the well, and the grill-burner used, with the frets lowered, as 
a boiling-burner. Then the top can be employed just the same 
as a kitchen coal-range, the vessels being moved about freely as 
desired. 

As to the economizer, this does not fit close-up to the underside 
of the hot-plate—a space of about }-in. being left. By this means 
the products of combustion pass rapidly out in close contact with 
the plate ; and there being a continuous current of secondary air 
to the burner—unaffected by the products of combustion—there 
is no suggestion of smother or smell. It may be urged that com- 
pelling a consumer to use a 7}-in. diameter vessel restricts his 
choice ; but as this is a standard size obtainable from any iron- 
monger, the restriction is no hardship, and is more than com- 
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Chart showing the Comparative Gas Consumptions. 


pensated for by the economy effected. As a matter of fact, it is 
said that the economy secured by a smaller vessel is almost as 
good as with the full-sized one, when compared with the same 
vessel on the bars of the ordinary gas-cooker. If the vessel is 
too large to sink in the well, the efficiency is not so good in raising 
to boiling-point; but this loss is amply repaid by the smaller 
amount of gas required to maintain boiling, when this point has 
been reached. The sides and back of the hot-plate are enclosed, 
and there is a dropping door in front. This forms a very fine 
warming chamber for plates, &c. 

At present these hot-plates are being applied to Messrs. Sugg’s 
cookers in three sizes—the “S.,” “M. L.,” and “L.” In the 
**S” (small) size, the cornice and plate are all in one; but in the 
“M.L.” (medium) the plate drops into the ordinary cornice. 
The burners and fittings are the same in both cases. With 
the “ L” (large) size, the big burner takes a g-in. vessel, while a 
smaller one (fitted with the economizer) takes a 6-in. vessel. 
Another point worth noting in this cooker is the automatic oven 
regulation, by means of a damper worked in conjunction with the 
oven-cock. This is not really a new feature, as it was fitted on 
one make of cooker some years ago. With the present price of 
gas, however, every economy is of great importance; and this 
one makes the oven far more efficient. 

What can be done by using a hot-plate such as the Sugg-Larkin 
can be seen from the chart herewith, which gives the actual gas 
consumption in a house for nine months in 1919 and 1920. The 
1919 line was obtained with what is regarded as a high-grade 
cooker; while the 1920 one is with the new hot-plate—showing an 
average saving of 107 c.ft. per week, or about 5000 c.ft. per annum. 
This, it will be admitted, is a very substantial reduction. 





ELECTRICAL POWER FOR GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


A paper was contributed by Mr. H. C. Widlake, of Plymouth, 
some while ago, to the proceedings of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, in which he gave an account of the applications of 
electrical power on modern gas undertakings—a subject which, 
as readers will remember, has been dealt with by him from time 
to time in articles appearing in the “ JourNAL.” 


It is pointed out by Mr. Widlake that practically every branch 
of the engineering trades has, during the past few years, opened 
its doors to the electrical system of power application, quite irre- 
spective of whether such trades were or were not, either directly 
or indirectly, in competition with the electrical industry. Among 
a host of other purposes, electrical power has been extensively 
adopted for the operation of the various units of plant on the 
works of the principal gas undertakings in this country, upon 
the Continent, and in the United States of America. In view of 
the special conditions which have to be catered for in connection 
with such plants, there are few purposes for which the electric 
motor is more admirably adapted, and no greater compliment 
has ever been paid to it on the ground of reliability, than that 
tnplisd by the readiness with which gas engineers have adopted 
it for driving their most important units of plant. - 

In the past, and to a certain extent at the present time, there 
has been, and is, an unfortunate tendency on the part of gas 
undertaking officials to treat the fact that they themselves are 











users of electric power as a great secret, and to admit it onlyin a 
shamefaced, apologetic sort of manner. Such an attitude is 
wholly illogical, and indicates a lack of confidence in one’s con- 
victions. Indeed, the progressive gas engineer has no cause what- 
ever to be ashamed of the fact that he uses electrical power on 
his works, nor need he fear that by so doing he is playing into the 
hands of his competitors. By introducing electrical power on a 
large scale into his works, the gas engineer demonstrates his 
acquaintance with the subject of the economical distribution of 
power and of those principles by which power, converted to a 
suitable form, may be economically applied over a wide area. 
The question has been raised whether it is a wise policy for a 
gas undertaking in active competition with an electrical supply 
authority to introduce electrical power into its own works’ pro- 
cesses; and there are to-day gas undertakings on which the works 
power costs are kept unduly high by the unfortunate deference 
on the part of those in authority to-this prejudiced and wholly 
illogical view. Such a policy is manifestly unfair both to the 
shareholders and the consumers of the undertaking pursuing it, 
and is against the interests of the gas industry as a whole. A still 
more absurd phase of the question is to be found in works which 
go to the expense of installing the most modern type of stoking 
and handling plant, and then, in fanatical adherence to such old- 
time prejudices, handicap the plant from its start by the appli- 
cation of some other form of power motors to machines which 
were expressly designed for electrical operation, and which in this 
manner are rendered inefficient, costly to maintain, unreliable, and, 
in some instances, distinctly dangerous. 

It is generally recognized that the first steps towards economy 
and efficiency in working in all industries lie in the abolition of 
isolated power plants, which are scattered about a works (par- 
ticularly where such plants are steam-driven), and the production 
in bulk of all the power required at a centrally-situated power- 
house, from which it could be economically distributed to those 
points at which a demand for power existed. A modern gas- 
works, with its many power-using units of plant scattered over a 
wide area, offers ideal facilities for the practical demonstration of 
this principle, the soundness of which, within the last ten years, 
has been realized by a large number of gas undertakings, after 
what can only be described as a period of stagnation. 

In connection with the earlier electrical installations on gas 
undertakings, it must be confessed that the responsible engineers 
had a very rudimentary knowledge of electrical science; and, in 
consequence, the general type of plant laid down was in a great 
measure left in the hands of the contractors who were supplying 
the machinery for which electricity was required. Their interests, 
naturally enough, did not extend beyond the particular machinery 
for which they were contracting; and the plant installed was 
rated more or less upon the demand created by the machinery. 
Had a contractor ventured to suggest that generating plant of a 
higher rating be installed, with a view to future demands coming 
on it, there is no doubt his reception would have been the re- 
verse of cordial. Thus, there is little doubt that the contractors 
did their best; and things, on the whole, went very well, except 
that in most cases, owing to the poorness of the load-factor 
(equivalent to that of a crane installation in the earlier gas-works 
plants), the plant did not operate with that degree of efficiency 
which a new order of things has brought about. It was only when 
the question of extending the scope of the electrical plant came 
up for consideration that the limitations of the existing generating 
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sets became apparent; and where new plant had to be installed 
it was usually rated upon the basis of all those purposes for 
which it had become apparent that electricity could advantageously 
be applied. 

Generally speaking, units of plant which for years have been 
run satisfactorily by either a steam or a gas engine, will run just 
as well, and probably better, when motor-driven, always provided 
that the man who carries out the alteration understands both ends 
of the plant thoroughly. One of the most interesting aspects of 
the work of an engineer who is engaged in a modernizing pro- 
gramme is the scope which exists for the exercise of ingenuity in 
adapting old, but reliable, plant for working under newer condi- 
tions, and in carrying out such alterations with a minimum of 
delay. In many units of plant modernized in this manner by the 
author one day was the maximum time during which the plant 
could be spared out of commission. 

Among the purposes for which electrical power is to-day em- 
ployed on an up-to-date gas undertaking are the following : 

Charging machines. Agitators. 
Discharging machines. Hydro-extractors. 
Conveyors and elevators. | Air compressors. 


Exhausters. Electro-tinning plants. 
Gas compressors. Machine tools. 
Disintegrators. Woodworking tools. 
Washers. Blowing fans. 

Cranes. Boosting fans. 
Telphers. Hoists and pumps. 


Mr. Widlake then proceeds to deal with many of these applica- 
tions—describing the De Brouwer, Fiddes-Aldridge, and some 
of the early French stoking machines, the mono-rail telpher as 
applied to gas-works, exhausting, boosting, &c.—concluding with 
a short explanation of the principle of the Thomas meter. 

In summing-up, the author says he has endeavoured to indicate 
the increasing extent to which electrical power is being used on 
modern gas undertakings; and this fact, together with the grow- 
ing popularity of the internal combustion engine for the purposes 
of electrical generation—particularly as regards large-capacity 
units working in conjunction with modern bye-product recovery 
plants—must ultimately result in members of both the gas and 
electrical professions taking a broader and altogether more 
reasonable view of the entire subject of power competition. A 
further result of modern practice in the above connection lies 
in its effect upon the training and experience of the modern gas 
engineer, which must result in future in widening the scope of the 
industry. From small beginnings large issues spring; and it is 
impossible to estimate what important results may arise from the 
small introductory use, a few years ago, of electric power for the 
operation of a single unit of gas-works plant. It may even lead 
in certain districts to the gas-works being the sole place at which 
coal will be used on a large scale, and therefore the source from 
which electricity purveyors will draw the necessary fuel for the 
operation of their generating sets. Alternatively, it may lead to 
an extensive fusion of gas and electrical interests in connection 
with big-scale joint undertakings—“ joint” not only as regards 
business control, but in the technical sense of the word, for the 
supply of light, heat, and power to the public. 











Chemical Control on Gas-Works. 


The question of chemical control as an aid to reducing present- 
day abnormal manufacturing costs was dealt with by Mr. F. J. 
Kennedy, in a paper contributed to the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion. It was pointed out by him that the increasing cost of gas 
manufacture and supply which undertakings now have to meet 
demands a closer watch on all sides to effect a total improved 
economy. The engineering side of gas manufacture has ever 
steadily advanced, and is still making headway. Large sums of 
money are being expended on plants to cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction. There is also a growing tendency to give better atten- 
tion and supervision to ‘maintenance work ; and the importance 
of mechanical control of gas-works is now generally becoming 
better appreciated. In connection with the larger plants there is 
usually a chemist, who carries out the routine work of testing the 
raw materials and the finished products; but it is not generally 
recognized that, for the fully efficient operation of any plant, 
chemical supervision should extend throughout the twenty-four 
hours. There are many economies that can be effected if proper 
comprehension and attention are given to details of works opera- 
tions ; but one finds directorates of gas undertakings who are un- 
willing to give their engineers the requisite staff and apparatus. 
Directorates of this kind would appear to regard their problems 
from the viewpoint obtained by comparison of a month’s opera- 
tions with the results secured at some other time. Such com- 
parative statements, while indicating the general position of the 
company, do not show whether the works are producing results 
fairly up to what might be expected; and so, without a proper 
system of chemical control, losses daily occur which are not 
recorded in any statement of costs, and which are not apparent 
from the balance-sheet. As an instance of the value of close 





chemical control, he remarked that a difference in the quality of 
gas of 1 B.Th.U. may mean an increased cost per day of $15 on 
a works making 12 million c.ft. of mixed coal and water gas daily. 
This is only one of many instances in which chemists, outside 
their ordinary laboratory work, can, acting as “ waste detectives,” 
assist in reducing costs. 





DRYING OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


A lecture on the subject of “ Centrifugal Extractors and Sepa- 
rators Applied to the Chemical Industry,” given by Mr. F. J. 
Broadbent, M.Sc. (of Messrs. Thomas Broadbent and Sons, Ltd., 
of Huddersfield), at the Manchester College of Technology, is 
reported in the “ Chemical Trade Journal.” 


Dealing with a simple case of the application of hydro-extract- 
ing, the lecturer discussed the drying of ammonium sulphate. If 
the salt was acid, he said, the cage was made of acid-resisting 
material; and the best for the purpose was probably copper. 
Moreover, since dried sulphate was a fine powder, the perfora- 
tions in the cage must be very small or an inner lining of copper 
gauze must be used. Again. the outer case or “ pan” must fulfil 
two important conditions. First, it must be acid proof; and for 
this purpose it was usually lined with lead. Secondly, it must be 
strong, and should therefore be of steel—not of cast iron. The 
machine was loaded from the top; and the only economical way 
in which to discharge it was through openings in the bottom of 
the cage and pan. 

These “ bottom discharge ” hydro-extractors should preferably 
be of the “suspended,” or “ Weston,” type, rather than of the 
under-driven type, for the following reasons: In an under-driven 
machine, the discharge openings cannot be near the centre of the 
bottom, because of the space necessarily taken-up by the central 
bearing; but in a “suspended” machine they can be near the 
centre of the bottom, with the resultant acceleration of discharge. 
A bottom-discharge machine must be fixed upon some raised plat- 
form; and the vibrations caused by the rotating cage would be 
very dangerous. In the suspended type, the pan could oscil- 
late with the cage, and so prevent great forces being transmitted 
to the foundations. It was worth noting that a brake could only 
be applied directly to the rotating cage when it was under-driven. 
With a suspended machine, owing to the swinging cage, the brake 
must be applied near the “ top housing ; ” and as braking caused 
a much more severe twisting effort than driving, the driving shaft 
in this case had to be considerably stronger than necessary for 
the drive alone. If the sulphate of ammonia was neutral, a black 
steel cage should be used with a lead-lined pan. 

The following figures as to performances, taken from actual 
practice, were given by the lecturer: A machine with a cage of 
48 inches diameter dealt with seven charges in two hours, each 
charge weighing 3 cwt. The extracting was carried out by rotat- 
ing at full speed (g00 revs. per min.) for two minutes. The life of 
the gauze was six months and that of the cage five years. The 
moisture in the finished product amounted to just over 2 p.ct., 
and the ammonia to 25 p.ct. Two men were required for the 
working of the machine; and 4 u.P. was sufficient for driving. 
The problem of ammonium sulphate drying was typical of a great 
many problems. 

The drying effect was less with large-sized machines for prac- 
ticable speeds than with small machines. As to acid-resisting 
materials, the lecturer pointed out that one of the best methods 
was to coat the cage with vulcanite. All such vulcanite should be 
periodically tested electrically, however, as a very slight fissure 
would admit acid which might corrode the iron behind the 
vulcanite and lead to disastrous results. 
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Glasgow Gas Production.—Bailie Thomas Young stated at a 
meeting of the Glasgow Town Council that it was the case that 
the gas-manufacturing plant at the Provan works was producing 
far b-’ow its capacity ; and this was due to the poor quality of 
coal being supplied, as compared with that received prior to the 
war. They were paying a very high price; but though they had 
repeatedly approached the Coal Controller, they were still in the 
same position. 


Labour and Industry.—There has been issued as one of the 
publications of the University of Manchester a reprint of a series 
of lectures by well-known speakers on the subject of “‘ Labour and 
Industry.” The lectures were delivered during the session of 
1919-20 in the Department of Industrial Administration in the 
College of Technology, Manchester ; and the publishers of them 
in book form for the University are Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., of No. 39. Paternoster Row, London, E.C. The price of 
the book is 12s. 6d. net. There are in all twelve lectures; and 
the first of them is by Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P., who deals with 
the question of “Works Committees and Industrial Councils.” 
The topic discussed by Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., is “ Organized 
Labour in Relation to Industrial Development.” 


Corrosion of Coke-Oven Walls.—The subject of the corrosion 
of coke-oven walls was dealt with at a meeting of the Liverpool 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry by Mr. A. E. Find- 
ley, who said that work had been undertaken at the Birmingham 
University in connection with the effects on the walls of coke- 
ovens of salt, iron, and moisture. The high temperature of the 
vertical flues was conducive to corrosion of oven-walls. In the 
passing of iron through from the retorts to the oven-walls, ferrous 
chloride and oxygen could deposit oxide of iron, and, in forming 
this, would form ferric chloride, which was more oxidizing than 
ferrous. The ferrous chloride formed in the retort entered into 
the bricks where it was oxidized to ferric oxide and ferric chloride. 
This caused the corrosion of the oven-walls. As a preventive of 
corrosion,-the use of silicate bricks was recommended. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION 
(WESTERN DISTRICT). 


Visit to the Glenboig Fire-Brick Works. 
Last Saturday week, members of the Association visited the 
works of the Glenboig Union Fire-Clay Company, Ltd., at Glen- 


boig. The party numbered about sixty, and were received by 
Mr. James Dunnachie, jun. (General Manager), who, together with 
Messrs. John Douglas, James Allan, William Baird, George Reid, 
and Alex. Hannay, conducted the visitors round the various 
departments. 

Particular interest was shown in the laboratory, where there 
were on view the various grades of fire-clay mined by the Com- 
pany, as well as specimens of the manufactured material. Here 
one was struck with the elaborate facilities at the disposal of the 
Company to ensure that the materials are up to the required 
standard; and it was thus early evident to the members that the 
Glenboig Company attach considerable importance to the tech- 
nical side of their products. The different processes of manufac- 
ture were explained by the guides; and it came as a surprise to 
most to learn what great possibilities lay in a piece of clay, and 
how many processes it had to go through ere it became suited for 
its particular purpose. 

All the machinery is driven by electricity; the current being 
obtained from the Clyde Valley at 11,000 volts three-phase, and 
transformed to 440 volts. The motors in use total over 2000 B.H.P. 
The various drying stoves provided matter of interest for much 
more time than the members had at disposal. There were seen 
endless varieties of special shapes required for gas-works, coke- 
ovens, and furnaces of all descriptions where high heats are to 
be withstood. The works, buildings, and yards occupy about 30 
acres; while the floor space for manufacturing purposes is fully 
4 acres—sufficient to manufacture several hundred thousand ordi- 
nary sized bricks per day. The Glenboig Company, however, 
manufacture all shapes and sizes, comprising single articles from 
a few ounces weight to many hundredweights, the latter occupying 
the floor for many weeks during drying. The character of their 
machines for making fire-clay bricks, aiming as near as possible 
to the special characteristic of fire-bricks made by hand moulding, 
was explained ; while a demonstration was given of pressing with 
specially constructed folding dies from the rough to the finished 
article. In the retort-shop the process of retort building was 
shown; a feature of this department being the capacity of the 
plant for securing a large output. 

Particular interest was manifested in the method of burning 
bricks by gas, where the Dunnachie regenerative gas-kiln is in 
operation. The characteristic of this is that the burned-off 
chambers are utilized as regenerators for heating the air before 
it enters the combustion chamber of the burning-kiln. The waste 
heat is carried through the kiln in front of the burning-chamber, 
thus taking up all the useful heat in the gases, which ultimately 
pass to the chimney at about 350° Fahr. It may be here men- 
tioned that one of the chief causes of failure on the part of those 

who have designed kilns for the burning of bricks with gas is the 
want of any proper distribution of gas and hot air throughout the 
burning-chamber, and a proper mixture of the gas with hot air at 
every point. In the Dunnachie kiln, the gas and hot air meet 
in the burner below the floor level, and along the one side. The 
flame flows up like an inverted waterfall into the mixing space 
above the burner, where the admixture is completed before the 
flame comes into contact with the material to be burned. The 
resultant effect is complete combustion followed by intense heat. 
Great masses of flame pass upwards through the space above the 
burner, which thus acts, not only as a mixing chamber, but also as 
a powerful heat radiator. 

The tour through the works having been concluded, the mem- 
bers were entertained at tea in the Glenboig Institute. 


Mr. James DuNNACHIE, in extending a hearty welcome to the 
Association, expressed the pleasure it gave his co-Directors and 
himself to have the members at Glenboig. He mentioned that a 
unique occurrence had been recorded at Glenboig—his father 
had just completed sixty years with the firm. During this period 
great changes had taken place in the fire-clay industry. Sixty 
years ago the output consisted of about 3000 tons per annum, 
as compared with 150,000 tons a year at present, of which about 
10,000 tons represented gas-retorts. Great strides had been 
made in research work in connection with refractory materials— 
a work in which the Society of British Gas Industries had taken 
a great interest. Only by the co-operation of manufacturers, 
users, and scientists could the best results be obtained, as an 
increased output meant heavier wear and tear in furnaces and 
higher heats; and it was necessary still to try to produce higher- 
class refractories. Hethought a great deal could be done by way 
of cheapening production by standardizing the size of retorts, as 
a manufacturer could then build retorts for stock, knowing that 
he would find a market somewhere. 

Mr. JAMIESON (the President) thanked Mr. Dunnachie and those 
members of his staff who had shown them round. What they 
had seen, he said, impressed them very much; and they would 
take with them happy recollections of their Glenboig visit. 
i _______] 

At a meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association to- 
morrow [Thursday] evening, Mr. S. W. Simmons, of Dudley, 
will read a paper on “ Gas and its Uses.” 


SOME INDUSTRIAL USES OF GAS. 





Papers Read to the American Gas Association. 


There were a number of papers presented at the second annual 
congress of the American Gas Association which dealt with the 
industrial uses of gas; and some of them were briefly noticed on 
pp. 457-8 of the “ JouRNAL.” 


Melting of Non-Ferrous Alloys. 


With the appliances and knowledge on the subject now avail- 
able, the melting of aluminium, copper, brass, and other non- 
ferrous alloys are processes of which go p.ct. rightfully belongs 
to the gas industry, said Mr. A. L. Palmer, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. In the city there are some ninety 
odd furnaces operating on gas fuel. They range from 50-lbs. 
capacity crucible up to 1ooo-lbs. tilting non-crucible furnaces ; 
and 85 p.ct. are operated with Maxon-Premix burners. By far 
the greater part of his Company’s work and success has been 
with single-chamber crucible furnaces of average capacity. As 
to metals melted, they have tackled everything from a nice easy 
yellow brass, up to a chrome-nickel alloy that requires something 
approaching 3000° Fahr. All of these are still running to the 
complete satisfaction of the foundry owner, financially and other- 
wise, and to the physical comfort and ease of the moulders and 
furnace-men, “ whose friendship, by the way, is worth more than 
a hundred extra B.Th.U. in the gas.” The Company “ have yet 
to lose an installation for any reason chargeable to the gas fur- 
nace; and they have yet to lose a friend in any foundry because 
he adopted gas fuel.” 

The author drew attention to several points which, if neglected, 
will seriously endanger the success of the installation. As to gas 
supply, pipes and meters should be provided sufficient to give, with- 
out extreme pressure drop, 30 p.ct. more gas than is expected to be 
used; and this pipe should be carried full size, with shut-off cock, 
to within a foot of the burner, before reducing it to fit the burner 
connection. Avoid long burner-pipes. From fanto nozzle, ro ft. 
is all the Company like to allow. Also avoid sharp bends in the 
burner-pipe. Use 45° bends where necessary, but a straight run 
if in any way possible. Care should be taken that the angle of 
the nozzle is such that the flame is midway between the crucible 
and the furnace wall. If it strikes the crucible immediately, it 
will quickly burn it out, and lengthen the time to melt. If it 
impinges or scrubs along the furnace-wall near the nozzle, it will 
cause the nozzle to burn away in a few heats. 

Figures were quoted of actual furnace work. On medium- 
weight castings of yellow brass, quantity production, there was 
an average gas consumption for eleven heats of 311 c.ft. per 
100 lbs. With some high-copper compositions, the average of 
twenty-five heats was 420 c.ft. per 100 lbs. ; and the average con- 
sumption for foundry melting silver for ingots and shot metals, 
196 c.ft. per 1000 oz. These figures, the author said, do not 
approach the results that are obtainable through refinement of 
furnace design, whereby the enormous flue losses can be largely 
saved. It remains to be seen, however, just how far such refine- 
ments can be carried, and whether they do not secure increased 
efficiency at the expense of ultimate economy and production over 
an extended period. 





Gas the Perfect Fuel for Forging. 


Results under actual operating conditions of the use of gas 
for forging are given by the Industrial Heating Department of 
Messrs. Henry L. Doherty & Co., who remark that the flame- 
temperatures of manufactured gases which are best for forging— 
coal gas, coke-oven gas, and blue water gas—are as high as, or 
higher than, any other fuel. It is a matter of some pride to the 
gas man to know that, if required, the gas-fired furnace will heat 
forgings just as fast and as hot as any other fuel. The greatest 
speed in heating the individual pieces is not, however, the con- 
dition required for maximum production or quality. A case is 
quoted as showing very definitely that too large temperature dif- 
ferential between furnace and metal heat is conducive neither 
to greatest production nor to highest quality. In this case, two 
furnaces were run on the test for over two months. The final 
figures showed that, though the average differential temperature 
in the gas-furnace was 100° Fahr. lower than that of the oil- 
furnace, the gas-furnace production was 12 p.ct. greater than the 
oil. Also, the oil-furuace had 800 p.ct. more burned forgings 
than the gas. 

Probably the greatest amount of discussion which the problem 
of forging supplies is brought about by the subject of scaling. 
There seem to be three possible ways in which iron oxide or 
scale can be formed in a forge furnace. These are over- 
ventilation of the fire in supplying more air with the fuel than is 
required to burn it; inherent slow combustion of the fuel, coupled 
with poor mixture, due to the difference in physical condition 
between the air and the fuel; and the action of water vapour on 
red-hot iron causing scale to form. Gas fuel, owing to its great 
uniformity, and the ease with which it may be regulated to give 
any desired atmosphere in the furnace without the necessity of 
constant adjustment, is by far the best fuel to avoid scaling due to 
excess oxygen. With gas fuel there is a very rapid combustion, 
and in the case of regenerative furnaces almost instantaneous 
combustion, at or quite close to the burner, with very little*chance 





of any free oxygen coming in contact with the steel, when the 
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quantity of air admitted is not greater than that required 
just to burn the fuel. As to mixture, of course, gas fuel has the 
great advantage that it can be mixed with the air intimately and 
homogeneously, thus tending to more rapid combustion and less 
scale. The third cause of scale is one that has caused some little 
discussion; and Prof. O. L. Kowalke, of the University of Wis- 
consin, in a paper which he read last year before the Wisconsin 
Gas Association, stated that the combustion of hydrogen and the 
hydrocarbons produces water vapour. At a bright-red heat (say, 
up to 1800° Fahr.), the water vapour reacts with the iron to form 
magnetic oxide and hydrogen. What percentage of the total scale 
is produced in this way would be hard to say; but experience 
leads them to believe that once a coating of this magnetic oxide 
is formed on the steel, there is no further action to speak of due 
to the water vapour. The question to be decided is not which 
fuels make this magnetic oxide, since all do, but which make the 
most of it. The average of some 200 tests comparing gas and oil 
as to scaling shows that gas has in the neighbourhood of 20 p.ct. 
less scale than oil, and that therefore the effect of water vapour 
in the products of combustion in producing scale is small rela- 
tively to the production of scale by the other two causes. Results 
of the tests showed absolutely no difference in the hardness of the 
scale from the two fuels. 





Application of Gas to Galvanizing. 


Of the three most common methods of galvanizing, said Mr. 
D. A. Flynn, of the Peoples Gas Company of Chicago, the gas in- 
dustry is most interested in what is known as the hot-dip or wet 
process. This is the oldest and most widely used method, for the 
reason that it gives an excellent protection for a long period of 
time, and is very well adapted to small light work. Material to 
be galvanized by this process is dipped into a bath of molten 
zinc, and kept immersed until it attains the same temperature as 
the zinc, which varies from 780° to 950° Fabr. For many years 
coke was considered the fuel best adapted to this class of work; 
but latterly gas-burning equipment has been developed which has 
proved very successful and practical. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of gas over coke is that it greatly increases the life of 
the kettles by eliminating hot spots. 

A brief description was given by the author of a gas installation 
for two kettles—one 22} ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep, and the 
other 12 ft. long, 30 in. wide, and 40 in. deep. The gas is raised 
by compressors from distribution pressure to about 10 lbs. per 
sq.in. Each side of the kettle is provided with several batteries 
of burners, under separate control, and adjustable for working 
rapidly or slowly or merely keeping the bath molten. The mixture 
of gas and air is directed through the burners into a bed of highly 
refractory material at the bottom of the heating chamber, and a 
suitable space from the steel kettle. The mixture penetrates the 
refractory bed for a certain distance in reaching a zone where the 
flow-rate equals the combustion-rate for the mixture employed. 
Within this zone complete combustion takes place; the result 
being an incandescent bed running the entire length of the kettle 
on each side. The radiant bed is a very valuable adjunct in the 
transmission of energy to the work. Because of its refractory 
nature, its temperature can be made to exceed that of any flame 
that the furnace walls or the kettle would tolerate without injury. 
The radiant energy issuing from the refractory material is more 
readily absorbed by the steel than the heat of the gases within 
the furnace; and the absence of dull flame and soot causes full 
benefit to be realized. 





Value of Gas for Steel Treating. 


The use of gas for all steel treating processes was dealt with by 
Mr. F. F. Cauley, of the Peoples Gas Light Company of Chicago. 
He pointed out that not only is the necessary change in steel 
effected by the application of heat; but the exact nature of this 
change can be governed only by means of an accurate and abso- 
lute control of the heating medium. While the importance of 
temperature control for the hardening of steel will be generally 
acknowledged by a factory superintendent, there is a tendency 
on the part of many people to under-estimate the value of this 
feature in using gas. A gas salesman should therefore strongly 
emphasize this point, and explain why accurate control of tem- 
perature is impossible with oil or coal. 

For coloring purposes, gas is the ideal fuel. The combustion 
chamber of a gas furnace is smaller than that of a furnace used 
for other fuel; and on this account a furnace of smaller dimen- 
sions can be used for the work. Chemicals used in coloring 
steel, give off obnoxious fumes; and it is really essential that the 
fuel employed shall be one that will not add to the discomfort 
of the operator by emitting additional gases which tend to vitiate 
the atmosphere. Absolute temperature control must be obtained ; 
and the question of fuel cost is not a factor. 

In “ Parkerizing”” (for automobile equipment) the articles are 
first rotated in a drum with sand, to obtain a smooth surface, 
They are then placed in a bath, 2 p.ct. of which is a mixture of 
phosphoric acid and manganese dioxide. The charge is heated 
to 210° Fahr. for two or three hours; and as soon as the bubbling 
ceases the pieces are removed, dipped in oil, and dried. The 
solution is heated by passing the products of combustion from 
a gas-flame through a coil of pipe which is immersed in the tank. 
The construction of the appliance used for this work is such that 
the most practical way of heating it is by submerged radiation. 
ahem ae cannot readily be applied, gas has no competitor 

is . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents,] 


The “L.C.C.” Tests of London Gas. 


Sir,—In your current issue you reproduce the record from the 
“L.C.C.” testings of the quality of London gas supplied during the 
recent coal strike, which is not without interest. It will be observed 
that this Company’s results do not indicate the production of “ gas of 
a calorific value of 450 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot.” Asa matter of 
fact, it would have been an utter impossibility to have made it. 

The requirement was referred to in scathing language by Mr. Alder- 
man A. J. Hobson, LL.D., J.P., the Pro-Chancellor of the Sheffield 
University, at the meeting of the ““B,C.G.A.” held in that city last 
October. 

No comparable instruction was issued to any electric supply under- 
taking throughout the length and breadth of theland. Nor in the case 
of any other public utility undertaking was the quality of its service 
interfered with in any way. 

Why was the gas industry alone singled-out for such unfair treat- 
ment? Why was it required to injure its business by the enforced 
selling of an inferior article? Was no protest made by any organiza- 
tion having the necessary knowledge and entrusted with the welfare of 
the industry ? 

It would be instructive to have a reply to these questions. 


CHaRLES CARPENTER, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. 








Old Kent Road, S.E., 
Dec, 14, 1920. 


Price of Coal-Gas Tar. 


Sir,—I am unaware of the source of information upon which the 
market price of coal-gas tar is quoted from week to week in the 
 JouRNAL ;” but for some time past there has been a feeling on the 
part of producers that the prices given are unreliable. 

I have to-day received striking confirmation that the prices quoted 
by you for crude tar are absurdly low. The average prices given in 
the “‘JournaL” for the five weeks ending Dec. 1, based on coal-tar 
products, are as follows : 





Nov. 39,1920 . 1. +» «© « 128s. to 1338S. per ton 

ee eS aa a ee 128s. to 1338S. per ton 

sy 17s b tehae atbod 128s. to 133s. per ton 

oc oe + + «+ «© « 1258. 6d, to 130s. 6d. per ton 
Dec. 1 120s. to 125s. per ton 


Taking the highest quotations, the average is 131s. per ton; and for 
the same period we are to be paid 163s. 6d. per ton for crude coal-gas 
tar loaded into railway tank-wagons at Derby, based on the market 
value of products. If we had based this contract on highest ‘* JourNAL ” 
prices, we should have lost on the tar delivered last month no less than 
32s. 6d. per ton, or nearly 25 p.ct. of the true market value of the tar. 

Derby Gas Light and Coke Company, J. Frravson Bri, 

Dec. 7, 1920. 

Mr. Bell's letter was brought to the notice of the gentleman who is 
responsible for the appearance in the “JourNAL” of the figures to 
which exception is taken ; and he has forwarded the following‘reply : 

‘* With regard to Mr. Ferguson Bell's letter respecting tar, I have 
always pointed out that even before the war it was an exceedingly 
difficult matter to put one price for tar in the ‘JouRNAL,’ seeing that 
geographical position was of such great importance and quality varied 
so widely. During the war and since, the question of quality and 
geographical position has become more important than ever. On the 
question of quality, it is quite possible to-day to have two tars in 
the same district which will vary by 30s. a ton. On the score of geo- 
graphical position, it is possible to have tar which, by reason of the 
carriage on pitch alone, will vary 20s. a ton. 

“TI have tried to-value tar in the ‘ JourNAL’ consistently ; and so 
long as I do this, it remains a guide to people who wish to make con- 
tracts on those figures. Mr. Bellis probably as well aware as anybody 
in the country of the value of his tar from time to time. This is quite 
evident by the fact of the price which he refers to as obtaining. 

‘“‘ As to whether or no my prices are fair, I think that the best proof 
is that, though I only supply one price for tar in the ‘Journat,' and 
do not give a price for tar to any other paper, yet reference to the 
‘Chemical Trade Journal’ will show that they quote tar 105s, to 
115s. London, and 105s. to 107s. 6d. North. The ‘Gas World’ 
quotes tar 120s. to 130s. ; while the ‘JouRNAL’ quotes Io5s. to 115s. 
London, 107s. 6d. to 117s. 6d. Midlands, and 105s. to 115s. North, 
whereas had I been asked I should have said that London tar was far 
more valuable than any tar inthe country. My own price for the same 
week was 1178s. 6d. to 122s. 6d. In other words, my maximum price 
was 5s. above the maximum prices quoted by any of the other 
*JouRNAL ’ correspondents. 

‘* During last week friends of mine were asked to tender for some 
tar in South Wales ; and they secured it at less than £7 a ton, in spite 
of the fact that, owing to the good market for pitch in Wales, Welsh 
tar is among the most valuable in the country.”’ 


_—_ 


Industrial Gas Heating. 


S1r,—As furnace patentees and constructors, we have read with 
appropriate interest the reports which appeared in the “ JournaL ” for 
Oct. 27 [pp. 207-9] of the admirable papers read by Mr. S. T. Mus- 
grove and Dr. C. M. Walter respectively, upon the subject of “ Indus- 
trial Gas Heating.” While, however, the figures cited by the gentle- 

merreferred to arenot by any means discreditable to gas heating, it is 
unfortunate that neither Mr. Musgrove nor Dr. Walter seems to have 
been equipped with the much more impressive data which are certainly 








now available in respect of town's gas-fired furnaces, 
Dealing first with Mr. Musgrove’s paper, we note that a furnace 
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described as of the“ F. & A. R.” type is mentioned; and though it is 
not so stated in the re port, we believe that the letters used to designate 
the type stand for “ Fiue and Air Reversing ”—the furnace doubtless 
being of the reversible regenerative type. Now, we are ourselves the 
patentees of a reversible regenerative furnace y very well known 
to the industry and to the engineering trades as the “ Revergen ;” and 
it is in respect of this particular furnace that we are able to supply 
authenticated data of far greater significance than the best figures 
which Mr. Musgrove appears to have had at his disposal when he 
delivered his address. . 

On p. 208 of the “ JourNaL” there appears a table of figures, fol- 
lowed by certain conclusions which Mr. Musgrove considers it justi- 
fiable to draw from them. If, however, the interior dimensions of the 
furnace which is the subject of the table are correctly stated, it is a 
matter of arithmetic that the area of the internal walls is 40 sq. ft. only, 
and not 54 sq. ft. as given in the table. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Mus- 
grove has adopted 40 sq. ft. as the factor in arriving at the result of 
7°2 c.ft. as the rate per square foot necessary to maintain his empty 
furnace at 900° C. In his other calculation, however, he used 54 sq.ft. 
as the factor. So that the gasrate per sq. ft. quoted by him of 11°5c.ft. 
for maintaining the empty furnace at troo° C. must be increased to 
15°5 c.ft. per sq. ft. which is the correct gas rate for an area of 4osq. ft. 
on the consumption figure quoted by Mr. Musgrove. 

As against these corrected figures, we are able to quote the following 
in respect of the Davis ‘“‘ Revergen” furnace : 


Starting from Cold. 
‘*Revergen '' furnace, 54 in. by 32 in. by 24 in. = 52 sq. feet internal 








wall area. 
| 
Total Gas Per Sq. Ft. Internal Mr. Musgrove's 
Temperature, Consumption Wall Space—Gas | Gas Rate 
per Hour. Rate per Hour. per Sq. Ft. 
goo® C, 250 c.ft. 4°8 c.ft. 7°2 c.ft. 
000° ,, 300 5, 5°S vss Not given 
I100° ,, 370. «4 7°2 13°2 ¢.f, 
1200° ,; 465 9° a Not given 
1300° ,, 600 ,, tr°6“<. Not given 





The above figures, which have been confirmed from time to time in 
actual practice, would obviously have strengthened Mr. Musgrove’s 
case ; and we feel sure he would not have been deterred from using 
them by the mere fact that their publication would have shown that 
the “F. & A. R.” furnace mentioned by him does not by any means 
exhaust the efficiency possibilities of reversible regeneration. 

It may here be appropriately stated that an early model of the Davis 
“ Revergen” furnace was installed for some time in the demonstration 
room of the gas undertaking with which Mr. Musgrove is associated, 
as, while the removal of this furnace was insisted upon for reasons 
which we have never been able to appreciate, the incident furnishes a 
prima facie reason for suggesting that, had we been permitted to conduct 
a demonstration of the furnace prior to its removal, we should have 
been able to produce results identical with those we have given above 
(which were obtained in a precisely similar furnace) ; and these data 
would consequently have been available for Mr. Musgrove's use. 

Passing now to Dr. Walter’s paper, we note that the speaker laid 
considerable emphasis upon the value of recuperation, which word, as 
your readers are well aware, is often used as a synonym for regenera- 
tion, and for all practical purposes may be taken as representing the 
same abstract idea. Dr. Walter, however, is somewhat lukewarn con- 
cerning recuperative or regenerative furnaces, on the ground that, in 
the case of this type of apparatus, the period required for heating-up 
is much longer than in that of more direct-fired furnaces ; and for the 
same reason he discountenances the adoption of regenerative furnaces, 
except in cases where the furnace is to be run at high temperatures for 
extended periods. While this view may be warranted to some extent 
in the case of the ordinary type of regenerative furnace, the intro- 
duction by us of the principle of reversible regeneration as applied to 
town-gas furnaces goes far to invalidate it, because, in the case of our 
“ Revergen ” furnace, the economy of the regenerative system begins 
to manifest itself at the first change-over—i.¢., at 750° C., which tem- 
perature can be reached in a few minutes in the case of a furnace in 
daily use, and only slightly less rapidly starting from cold. 

It is quite true that, for intermittent use for short periods, the simpler 
and cheaper types of furnace may be more satisfactory ; but it is very 
doubtful if any furnace user having so little work for his furnace 
would consider it worth while to pay the higher price for a regenerative 
furnace, even if the latter offered the same advantage of rapid heating 
as a less expensive direct-fired apparatus. In any case, it is in contin- 
uous operations that the greatest waste is prone to occur, and for which 
the now highly-perfected reversible regenerative furnace is obviously 
intended to cater. 

On the point of rapid starting-up, however, combined with subse- 
quent efficiency, we should like to state the results ob*uined from a 
battery of six small open-fronted “ Revergen” forging furnaces, with 
a working hearth in each case of 24in. by 21in. The procedure 
adopted was as follows: The furnace was raised to 1250°C, A bar, 
2 ft. long by 2 in. diameter, was then placed in the furnace, and with- 
drawn when considered by the foreman smith to be in a suitable con- 
dition for drop-stamping, at which time the temperature of the furnace 
indicated an average of 1400° C., plus or minus, according to the 
Operator's judgment. The results obtained were: 


No. 1 Furnace.—1250° C. reacheu in 20 minutes from cold start. 
Bar drawn 50 minutes from cold start. Temperature, 1390° C, 

No. 2 Furnace.—1250° C. reached in 13 minutes from cold start. 
Bar drawn in 36 minutes. Temperature, 1400° C. 

No. 3 Furnace.—1250° C. reached in 15 minutes, 
32 minutes. Temperature, 1420° C. 


Bar drawn in 


No. 4 Furnace.—1250° C, reached in 21 minutes, 
49 minutes. 


Bar drawn in 
Temperature, 1400° C, 








No. 5 Fuynace.—1250° C. reached in 12 minutes. Bar drawn in 
39 minutes. Temperature, 1380° C. 
No. 6 Furnace.—1250° C. reached in 20 minutes. 


55 minutes. Temperature, 1420° C. 


Bar drawn in 


At the same works we also installed a battery of large “ Revergen” 
forging furnaces, each with heating chamber 54 in. by 36 in. by 24 in. ; 
and in the case of these the results were as follows : 


No. 7 furnace, 1300° C, reached in 57 min. 
wits ‘e 1325° C. e 60 ,, 
ao @ i 1310° C. é 60 ,, 
80 os (cold), 1300° C. w 79 os 


Furnaces No. 7, 8, and 9 had each been in use the previous day, 
whereas No. 10 was started from cold. 

We think these figures—which, of course, were not available to Dr. 
Walter when he delivered his address—suffice to indicate that properly 
designed and soundly constructed reversible regenerative furnaces, at 
all events, are not unduly slow in heating-up. 

With regard to Dr. Walter’s general conclusions, we are at one with 
him in his statement that “the future development of the gas-heated 
furnace will, to a great extent, depend on more complete recuperation 
of waste heat.” But, as Dr. Walter is probably aware, a very great 
distance has already been travelled in this direction; and, in our 
opinion, considerable research and experiment remain to be under- 
taken before any very appreciable improvement can be made upon the 
results which we are in a position to demonstrate by means of the 
“ Revergen” system of firing town-gas furnaces. We are also in 
entire agreement with Dr. Walter that “ collaboration between furnace 
maker and gas supplier is essential for the extension of industrial gas 
heating.” But unfortunately our experience goes to show that furnace 
makers cannot always rely upon that co-operation from gas under- 
takings which is admittedly desirable if industrial gas heating is to 
come into its own, and which co-operation we are ourselves at all 
times only too eager to manifest. 

We fully appreciate that gas undertakings have for years encountered, 
and are still encountering, very great difficulties. But while this 
truism may palliatesto an extent the apathy which (with certain highly 
creditable exceptions) we have found to exist in respect of furnace 
development, it does not fully explain the indifference which we have 
experienced on the part of some of the largest industrial undertakings 
towards the ‘‘ Revergen '’ furnace, which it is only fair to state repre- 
sented the first successful application of the reversible regenerative 
principle to town-gas fired furnaces, and in which, for that reason, 
apart from the unique construction of the apparatus, we should have 
expected keener interest to be shown. 

It is, therefore, all the more fortunate that the engineering interests, 
which supply by far the larger number of furnace users, are quick to 
recognize any and every development which heralds a reduction of 
heat treatment costs ; and while we have been assisted by certain gas 
undertakings, it is to the former fact chiefly that the present popularity 
and daily increasing use of the ‘* Revergen '’ furnace is due. 

The Davis Furnace Company, 
Cyrit G. Davis, Managing Director. 

54, Rathbone Place, W., Dec. 9, 1920. 








Price of Liverpool Gas Increased.—The Liverpool] Gas Com- 
pany announce that owing to further increase in the cost of production 
the Directors have found it necessary to advance the price of gas 
by 5d. to 4s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. to consumers through ordinary meters. 
This will take effect from the December quarter meter reading. Dis- 
count allowed to consumers through prepayment meters will be discon- 
tinued on all collections after Jan. 31 next. 


Electricity Failures at Belfast.—Owing to heavy fog in Belfast 
last week, the business of the Ulster Winter Assizes had to be con- 
ducted by gas-light. Atmospheric influences were given as a reason for 
an interruption of the city electricity supply on one evening when all 
businesses, together with the tramway service and public lighting, were 
affected ; and gas, oil, and candles had to be requisitioned on an ex- 
tended scale in all parts of the city. Another failure of the electricity 
supply, which led to a general stoppage for some minutes, was attri- 
buted to a communicating wire between two power stations getting 
out of order. 


Proposed Vertical Retorts for Perth.—The Perth Town Council 
have had before them a proposal to instal vertical retorts at an ex- 
penditure of £65,000; and some time ago the Council petitioned the 
Secretary for Scotland for power to borrow the money required. 
Recently, however, the ratepayers made representations to have the 
matter delayed pending its full consideration by the Town Council. 
The Secretary for Scotland has now sent a letter on the subject to the 
Council ; and it has been remitted to the Convener of the Gas Com- 
mittee, the Gas Manager, and the Town Clerk to draw-up a statement 
to be forwarded to the Scottish Office. 


Carnoustie's New Gas Plant.—Referring at a meeting last week 
of Carnoustie Town Council to the installation of new vertical retorts 
at the gas-works, Provost Nicoll said it was on the 17th of November 
last year that the Town Council decided to erect a new plant and to 
adopt the system which the Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort Com- 
pany, Ltd., erected. The contract was decided upon and placed in their 
hands on Dec. 23, and the Company started on the foundations on 
Feb. 1 last. Notwithstanding all the drawbacks they have had to con- 
tend with—such as strikes and other delays in the getting forward of 
the special ironwork—they were able to have the fires lit in the gener- 
ator on Oct. 27, and actual making of gas commenced on the 4th inst. 
He said they could not allow the opportunity to pass without as a 
Council tendering to the Company their very high appreciation of the 
manner in which they had carried through the work, and on their 
being able to keep so closely to their original promise—particularly as 
the Carnoustie gas-works were in such a condition as demanded prac- 





tically immediate assistance. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Lighting Devices.—No. 130,611. 
WetssacH Company, of New Jersey, U.S.A.; Assignees of Sti1TES 
and E, L. KNoep.er, of Gloucester, N.J., U.S.A. 


No. 18,889 ; July 30, r919. Convention date, May 7, 1918. 


Heretofore it has always been considered essential, the patentees re- 
mark, to support upright mantles from above; but by fastening the 
lower end of a lamp mantle fabric to a carrier, leaving the upper end 
free, limp mantles can, it is said, be successfully used on upright 
burners, allowing the shrinkage during burning-out and shaping to 
proceed ina downward direction when in place on a burner. “Such 
a system is successful, particularly where the length of the mantle is 
less compared with the diameter than in an upright mantle supported 
from above.” 

The gas-lighting device according to this invention comprises an up- 
right mantle body composed of limp fabric (impregnated assumedly) 
adapted to fit the upper end of a bunsen burner, and constituting the 
sole support for the mantle when in use. The mantle body is inciner- 
ated and shaped in place upon the burner, and shrinks downwardly 
and inwardly—assuming a bulbous form during incineration. 


F 





2. 






A Welsbach Improved Bunsen. 


Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the device, and fig. 2 is a vertical sec- 
tion. Fig. 3 is a top plan view of the burner cap and mantle carrier. 
Fig. 4 is a side elevation showing the device applied to a bunsen tube 
before the mantle is burned and shaped. Fig. 5 is a similar view 
showing the final form of the mantle. 

It will be seen that the device comprises a burner cap member 
adapted to fit readily over the end of a bunsen burner tube. This cap 
is provided with an internal gauze. The limp mantle is preferably 
open at both its upper and lower ends; the upper end being provided 
with a draw-string so as to restrict the opening at the top. 

The upper portion of the mantle is also preferably made more in- 
flammable than its remaining portion by treating it with (say) collodion. 
When the device is applied to an upright bunsen, and lighted at its 
upper portion, it burns downwardly, thereby burning-out the top portion 
first. Consequently this portion will not be heavy enough to tip over 
the less strong mantle body; and the mantle will not tip sidewise 
while the fabric is being burned-out. [This making of the upper or 
more inflammable portion is not essential, however, with many forms 
of mantles and fabrics such as cotton or ramie mantles.] During the 
incineration or burning-out of the fabric, the mantle will shrink down- 
wardly and inwardly. If it should be tipped sidewise by a draught, 
vibration, or other cause during the incineration the mantle will shape 
to a globular form somewhat similar to that shown in fig. 5, when the 
gas and air mixture is turned on. 

In order to keep the mantle from sagging during shipment a tem- 
porary internal support is employed—such as a collapsible tube (as 
shown in figs. 1 and 2) which can be slipped into the mantle in its col- 
lapsed form and then allowed to expand so as to hold the meshes of 
the fabric under some vertical tension. The form of the mantle after 
removing this internal support is approximately illustrated by fig. 4. 

The advantages of the invention are said to result from the “ cheap- 
ness and simplicity of the device, which for the first time provides as 
an article of manufacture and sale a limp upright mantle supported 
solely from its lower part and adapted to an upright burner.” 





Wood-Gas Producer.—No. 138,362. 
AVELLANA, L., of Figueras, Spain. 
No. 2718; Jan. 28, 1920. Convention date, Jan. 28, 1919. 


This gas producer is on the inverted combustion system. For igni- 
tion, the combustion is direct—that is, the air enters through the grate, 
and the products of combustion escape through the upper part. To 











this end, the chamber beneath the grate is arranged in combination 
with a fan for producing the necessary draught for combustion pur- 
poses. On the other hand, when the apparatus is working, combustion 
is inverted—that is, the air enters through the top of the shaft and the 
products of combustion pass out through the grate. Thus, in the top 
of the shaft there is arranged an air inlet which communicates with 
the fan for starting the apparatus, until the suction produced by the 
motor creates the necessary draught. 

The producer is characterized by the conical construction of the 
shaft in which combustion takes place, and by the fact that the grate 
is suspended by angle irons beneath the shaft, in such a way that the 
air can enter not only from underneath the grate but also from the 
sides. Moreover, the gas produced passes into a chamber below the 
grate, and thence into a second chamber which surrounds the first one, 
through which the gas circulates before passing to the purifiers. 


Recovery of the Ammonia Gases from Coke-Ovens. 


No. 153,177: 
Wuirte, A. E.; a communication from the SocizT&m Franco-BELGE 
DE Fours A Coxg, of Brussels. 


No. 28,326; Nov. 14, 1919. 


This invention relating to the recovery of the ammonia contained in 
coke-oven gases is an improvement in the semi-direct processin which, 
as generally carried out, the distillation gases coming trom the ovens 
are led into refrigerators, which bring them down to nearly atmospheric 
temperature and produce condensation of the tarry components and of 
a portion of the moisture. This latter dissolves a portion of the am- 
monia and becomes ammoniacal liquor, which with the other conden- 
sation products are collected. The gases then pass into a condenser 
to remove the remainder of the tar, and then through an extractor 
which delivers them to a saturator containing a hot solution of dilute 
sulphuric acid. In the presence of the acid the ammonia contained in 
the gases becomes transformed into sulphate of ammonia in the satu- 
rator, The ammoniacal liquor on the other hand is subjected to 
distillation in the presence of lime in a distilling column, and the 
ammoniacal gases issuing from this column are also delivered into the 
saturator where they form sulphate of ammonia. When the concen- 
tration of the sulphate in the saturator has become sufficient, the 
sulphate crystals are ejected mechanically. 

The semi-direct process above described has the disadvantage, the 
patentees say, that the ammoniacal gases issuing from the distilling 
column carry over a considerable quantity of water vapour and spray, 
the effect of which is to dilute the solution contained in the saturator 
to such a point that the crystallization of the sulphate may be pre- 
vented. 

In order to remedy this disadvantage, it has been proposed to sub- 
ject the ammoniacal gases issuing from the distilling column to a 
cooling effect. This method has, however, the disadvantage of increas- 
ing the proportion of spray in the gases ; and furthermore a portion of 
the ammonia passes into the condensed water, so that the latter has to 
be treated over again. This method is therefore not only not efficacious 
but is expensive. It has also been proposed to heat the mixture of 
ammoniacal gases and distillation gases and also to heat the constituents 
of the mixture before it enters the acid bath ; and it has further been 
proposed to heat the mixture of ammonia vapour and steam which 
leaves the distillation apparatus by the hot products of combustion 
before introducing the mixture into the saturator. _ 

According to the present invention, the hot ammoniacal vapours ex- 
tracted from the distilling column are heated by the waste heating 
gases from the ovens, and are then mixed with the cooled distillation 
gases which have not been heated. Thereby a mixture of gases is 
obtained at a temperature most convenient for further treatment—the 
mixture being thereafter caused to pass into sulphuric acid. 

The mixture of the highly-heated ammoniacal gases and the cooled 
distillation gases when delivered to the saturator conveys a quantity of 
heat which, added to the heat produced by the exothermic reaction of 
the ammonia on the sulphuric acid, ensures at any moment the vapori- 
zation of the water carried over into the saturator, and consequently 
the crystallization of the sulphate of ammonia. 


Gas-Fired Furnaces.—No. 153,511- 


Dowson AND Mason Gas Prant Company, Ltp., of Manchester, 
and Paton, J., of Stockport. 


No. 4573; Feb. 14, 1920. 


The furnace according to this invention comprises a chamber in 
which are burners projecting through the bottom on one or both sides 
—the burners being placed along the length of the furnace, and 
arranged so that zones of different degrees of temperature are pro- 
duced in the furnace. In or on the side walls are arranged heating- 
flue openings at intervals for the admission of air, which is preheated 
in the flues and led to the burners. ‘ 

The furnace preferably comprises a comparatively long chamber, in 
the middle portion of which are the burners, the arrangement being 
such that zones of different degrees of temperature are produced in 
the furnace—the mid-portion being raised to the desired heat while 
the waste products of combustion serve to preheat the material being 
treated at the charging end. The other end of the furnace constitutes 
a cooling space wherein the temperature of the material or containers 
is sufficiently lowered to prevent oxidation as they leave the furnace. 





Removal of Sulphur from Gases.—No. 153,665. 
Ramevsi, N. E., of Stockton-on-Tees. 


No. 19,702; Aug. 11, 1919. 


This invention consists in a process for removing sulphur from 
gases, wherein a suspension of ferric oxide in water, or a solution of : 
salt, is circulated continuously through a sulphiding vessel in whic 
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it meets the gas, and then through a vessel in which it is exposed in 
distributed condition to the revivifying action of air or oxygen. For 
satisfactory continuity of the process-a portion of the revivified sus- 
pension may be withdrawn (periodically or continuously) from the 
circulation and the precipitated sulphur separated from it by mechanical 
means—such as fractional subsidence or centrifugal action—whereupon 
it is returned to the circulation. 

The patentee claims to have found that ferric hydrate suspended in 
a solution of sulphate of iron is a good material for his purpose. It 
may be used in any suitable apparatus for washing the crude gas, and 
then passed into a tower which it descends, meeting air passing in the 
opposite direction. From this tower it may be returned to the washer. 
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Rambush’s Apparatus for the Removal of Sulphur from Gases. 








The illustration indicates a suitable apparatus for the purpose. The 
cold and clean gas to be purified from H,S is passed at A into an ab- 
sorption tower, which it leaves at B, having passed through a filter C 
for removing any spray carried forward by the gas. The suspension 
enters at D and flows, over distributing cones and discs, to the bottom 
of the tower, which it leaves at E’ The pump N forwards’ it to the 
top of a revivifying tower, which it enters at H. This tower at the 
top has a filter I for removing spray, and at the bottom receives air 
from a blower F—the air ascending the tower, and leavingatG. The 
pump O draws the suspension from the tower at the point K and raises 
it to point D of the absorption tower. A portion of the suspension is 
(continuously or periodically) removed to the centrifugal separator M 
by means of a pipe from the extreme bottom of the revivifying tower 
controlled by the valve, or by means of a pipe from the discharge side 
of the pump O, controlled by the valve P, or by means of both pipes. 
In this manner the suspension may be withdrawn from the upper or 
the lower part, or both parts, of the sump at the bottom of the tower 
at will. The sulphur having been separated, the oxide material and 
the solution are returned to the H.S absorbing system. 

A suitable suspension for use in the apparatus consists of a solution 
of ferrous sulphate containing 5 to 20 grains FeSO,.7H.O per litre, in 
which are suspended from 10 to 40 grams of precipitated hydrated iron 
oxide per litre. 





Incandescent Gas-Mantles.—No. 153,828. 
Pace, H., of Hampstead, N.W. 
No. 6973; March 8, 1920. 


Oae of the drawbacks and defects of the ordinary gas-mantle is 
Says the patentee, the tenderness and brittleness of the ash remaining 
after the collodion coating has been burned off. To remedy this by 
constructing a fabric which, after having been brought into use, shall 
be capable of resisting ordinary shocks and vibrations, is the purpose 
and object of the present invention. 

To accomplish this, a fabric is woven from ramie thread and 
“chrysotile” alone or mixed with other threads. The fabric can be 
woven or otherwise formed into a “ stocking” in the usual manner. 

The saturating solution is preferably salts of thorium and cerium in 
proper proportions; and there are several forms of weaving the fabric. 
First, chrysotile is used for the warp threads and ramie for the woof 
threads. Secondly, chrysotile and ramie alternately for both the warp 
and the woof of the fabric. Thirdly, a yarn is composed of chrysotile 
Strands and ramie strands. Fourthly, in the place of the ramie thread 
in the foregoing combinations artificial silk may be employed. Fifthly, 
A fabric may be formed of chrysotile threads alone in both the warp 
and the woof. 

The ramie or fibre should be shrunk as much as possible before 
weaving with the chrysotile; the chrysotile itself being almost un- 
shrinkable, and only very slightly (if at all) affected by heat, or by the 
acids employed in the manufacture of the mantles. 

The chrysotile, being practically indestructible, forms a skeleton or 
net, to hold the ash of the ramie thread, or fibre; and when heated in 
the air-gas or bunsen flame of an ordinary incandescent burner, the 
chrysotile, as well as having absorbed some of the saturating solution 


—being possessed of illuminating power—adds to the quality and 
brilliancy of the light. 

The patentee states that he is aware that asbestos alone or together 
with artificial silk, or other material, has been used in the manufac- 
ture of incandescent gas-mantles, but is not aware that the form of 
asbestos known as chrysotile has been so used. 


Quenching Hot Coke.—No: 153,838. 
R, & J. Dempster, Ltp., and Bearp, G. F. H., of Manchester. 
No. 9314; March 31, 1920. 


This invention, for a method of quenching hot coke from gas- 
retorts, has for object the accomplishment of the operation without the 
necessity of an excess quantity of quenching water in actual contact 
with the coke. 

There is presented to the mass of hot coke a comparatively thin film 
of liquid, forming a part of the total liquid, which film may be in actual 
contact with a portion of the coke or, in some cases, not in actual con- 
tact at all. The film may, in some operations, have a depth as small 
as } inch (approximately). But means may be provided for varying 
the depth of the film, either wholly or locally, for agitating the surface 
of the exposed liquid, and for the disposal of the breeze collected in the 
water container. 


























Beard’s (R. & J. Dempster) Hot-Coke Quencher. 


Fig. 1 is a cross section of a water container provided with a form of 
conveyor for coke, and for enabling a thin quantity of water to be ex- 
posed to, or be in contact with, the coke. The container is illustrated 
with the object of showing a possible application of the invention to a 
retort-quenching operation in a gas-works, but is not confined to this 
application. Fig. 2 is a side sectional elevation of a device similar to 
fig. 1, but specially arranged at one end. Fig. 3 is a sectional eleva- 
tion on a different scale of a portion of a water or liquid container 
provided with means for varying the level of the liquid; and fig. 4 is 
a similar view illustrating means for alternately raising and lowering 
chain wheels for a conveyor. 

In figs. 1 and 2, A are the walls of a container for liquid for quench- 
ing purposes—the level being indicated at A! therein. B are the plates 
of a coke conveyor, the uppermost of which is at some slight level 
below that of the liquid named. In this way, a comparatively thin 
film of water is provided between the plates and the water level. The 
plates are supported by revolvable wheels C and D, which are assumed 
to be repeated at intervals along the length of the container. Also, the 
plates are shown rigidly attached to the side plates of a roller chain 
conveyer E, passing round wheels H for receiving the rollers and 
mounted in the container itself. The periphery of the gear wheel H 
is indicated by broken lines only, The conveyor and the plates may 
be arranged to pass in close proximity to the doors of retorts in a 
retort-house, so that the hot coke (on being discharged) will fall on 
to the plates. 

The patentees remark: It will be seen that the hot coke is not 
drowned in a large quantity of water, but is only in contact with suffi- 
cient water to ensure the quantity of coke above the water level being 
thoroughly quenched by the water and resulting steam by the time the 
coke has come to the end of its travel. In this way, the quenching 
effect is attained largely by steam, and as the temperature of the water 
film rises during the time that of the coke is falling, the steaming 
action continues ; but when the temperatures are alike, the quenching: 





action automatically stops, practically speaking, without an excess of 
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water in contact with the coke being necessary or advisable. The 
natural circulation of heat between the film of water and the remain- 
ing water in the container also tends to delay the time at which the two 
temperatures coincide—added to which the circulation readily brings 
the film of water down in temperature to a large extent when the 
quenching action has ceased. 

In fig. 2, means are shown for enabling the conveyor and plates 
mounted thereon to operate as a breeze remover—that is to say, the 
bottom of the container A is shown with the sloping end-portion A? 
terminating in a well or cavity A®, and the chain E is assumed to be sup- 
ported by rollers or the like at its upper portion, the lower portion and 
plates being allowed to sag down or drag along the bottom of thecon- 
tainer as indicated by the arrows. In this way the breeze accumulated 
at the bottom of the container may be swept along and out into the 
well A®, for subsequent removal. 

Means for altering the level of the liquid in the container (where 
different levels are desirable under different circumstances) may be 
adopted. For example, in fig. 3, a series of plungers K capable of 
being moved within the walls of the container, may be employed. A 
plunger moved into position K! is shown by broken lines; and it is 
obvious that the displacement of the water produced will affect the level 
at Al. Other means, however, may be adopted—for example, air- 
tight casings or bags of flexible material could be substituted for the 
plungers at K!, the inflation of the castings with air or fluid under pres- 
sure bringing about the result desired. In other cases, where a vary- 
ing depth film of water is required, chain wheels H! may be used (as 
in fig. 4) for a conveyor for the coke ; each wheel being mounted on 
an axle in eccentric attachment with a shaft L, capable of being driven 
from a suitable source of power. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


British Dyestuffs. 

Sir P, LLoyp-GrEAamgE, in the course of his replies to several ques- 
tions addressed to the President of the Board of Trade in connection 
with the Dyestuffs (Import Restrictions) Bill, said the terms of the 
Bill were based on the conclusions reached after conferences with 
representatives of the Colour Users’ Association (which included the 
great majority of the dye users in this country), the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., and the Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers (which included the other dyemakers as well as manufacturers 
engaged in the production of intermediates). Representatives of these 
bodies on Nov. 26 last reported their agreement on the lines proposed 
in the Bill. The Government Directors of the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, Ltd., received the same remuneration as the ordinary Direc- 
tors ; such remuneration being paid by the Company. They were not 
civil servants; and no payment was made to them from Government 
funds. Among the grants and loans made by the Government to 
several firms engaged in the dyestuffs industry was a grant of £100,000 
for research to the British Dyestuffs Corporation in pursuance of an 
undertaking given to British Dyes, Ltd., at the time of the formation 


of the Company. 
Daylight Saving Bill. 

Sir J. Barrp, replying to a question by Lieut.-Colonel Murray, said 
it was proposed to introduce next session legislation in regard to day- 
light saving. 

Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. 

Copies were presented of reports on applications to the Board of 
Trade under the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, by the 
North Middlesex Gas Company, the Pinner Gas Company, Ltd., the 
Hemel Hempsted District Gas Company, and the Weston-super- Mare 
Gas Light Company. 


Glasgow Corporation Provisional Order. 


Application is to be made to the Secretary for Scotland, by the 
Glasgow Corporation, for a Provisional Order for various purposes. 
They will ask for authority to borrow further money for gas-works 
purposes ; to make provision for sinking fund repayments ; and to re- 
move the obligation upon the Corporation to appoint a Treasurer. 











Gas-Workers’ Threat to Hand-in Notices.—At a meeting of the 
Bolton gas-workers last Thursday it was decided to tender seven days’ 
notice to cease work unless there is a reply to the demand of an all- 
round advance of 6s. The towns involved are Bolton, Bury, Farn- 
worth, Leigh, Atherton, Radcliffe, and Mosley. 


Increased Demand at Stockton.—At a meeting of the Stockton 
Town Council on Tuesday of last week Alderman Sir John Harrison 
said, in reference to gas complaints, that the demand upon the works 
had been heavier than it was possible to supply with two beds of 
retorts undergoing repair. As compared with a year ago, the demand 
had increased by 26 p.ct. 

Chesterfield Water-Gas Plant.—It was stated by Alderman G, Clark 
(the Chairman of the Gas Committee), at a meeting of Chesterfield 
Town Council, that in 1896 the gas consumption was 58 million c.ft., 
and the revenue was £12,800; whereas last year the consumption 
was 243 million c.ft., and the revenue was £67,507. The carbonizing 
capacity of the works was 1,200,000 c.ft. per day, and the greatest 
output for one day had reached 1,100,000 c.ft. He said that a water- 
gas plant was now being installed, which would increase the output 
by 400,000 to 500,000 c.ft. per day; and coke-oven gas was also 
being taken, which would augment the supply to the Grassmoor and 
Hasland districts by 30,000,000 c.ft. per annum. There had already 
been installed a sulphate of ammonia plant, new boilers, coke-handling 

lant, &c.; and altogether he asserted that the Chesterfield Gas- 
orks were in very good condition. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A PUBLIC LIGHTING CONTRACT QUESTION. 





Crediton Urban District Council y. Crediton Gas Company. 

In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, on Thurs- 
day last, Mr. Justice Astbury heard an action in which the Crediton 
Urban District Council claimed a declaration that a notice given by the 
Gas Company to terminate an agreement relating to the supply of gas 
to the public lamps was invalid, and that the agreement was still in 
existence and was a binding contract on defendants. Plaintiffs also 
asked for an injunction to restrain defendants from acting on their 
notice, and ceasing to supply gas for the public lighting of Crediton. 

Mr. Mickxtem, K.C., appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Lux- 
MooRE, K.C., represented defendants. 

His Lorpsuip asked what would happen to Crediton if the Company 
did not supply gas. 

Mr. MickceM said Crediton would be indarkness. It had had three 
days’ darkness already. 

His Lorpsuir : It has got to be supplied one way or another. 

Mr. Luxmoor: said it was only a question of price. 

Mr. MickLeM said at present the defendants were bound to supply 
at a particular price. During the war, a good deal of lighting had to 
be suppressed ; and under their contract the Gas Company required 
the Council,to make payment according to the contract, although the 
lights were extinguished. This question was one of construction of a 
contract, which was one for an indefinite time. The contention was 
that it could not be put an end to except by the Council. 

Mr. Luxmoore said defendants were relying on the Courts (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, which provided relief from difficulties created by 
the war. He would like to ask whether plaintiffs’ case was that they 
were entitled to get their gas at a quarter of the cost of producing it? 
Under the contract, defendants were bound to supply gas to the 
Council at 1s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. ; whereas the Company were charging 
other consumers 8s. under the Board of Trade Order. It cost the 
Company much more than Is. 9d. to make it. 

Mr. MickLem: If they do not get it from us, they get it from the 
general consumers. 

His LorpsHip: You want the general consumers to pay for your 
cheap gas ? 

Mr. MickceM said defendants did not light the lamps for three days; 
and the Council brought this action. Then an undertaking was given 
until the trial of the action not to act upon the notice the Company 
had given. 

His LorpsuiP: It is plain this place musi be lighted. 

Mr. Luxmoore said he was prepared to make any fair terms. 

His Lorpsuip: Do you say, independently of the Courts (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, that you are entitled at once to put an end to 
the contract ? 

Mr. Luxmoore thought the Act was his best point. 

The case was adjourned in order that defendants might take out a 
summons asking for the benefit of the Act; his Lordship suggesting 
that the parties would be very wise if they came to a settlement, It 
was obvious, having regard to the rise in the cost of coal and wages, 
that defendants could not possibly produce gas at the price mentioned 
in the contract. Therefore the parties would be well advised in coming 
to a fresh arrangement. 


~~ 





Erection of a Gas-Producer. 


At the Birmingham Assizes, on Friday and Saturday, there was 
heard ar action brought by David Arkinstall, trading as Arkinstall 
Bros., galvanizers and iron-plate workers, of Birmingham, against 
C. F. Price & Co., furnace builders, to recover £473 in respect of a 
contract for the construction and erection of a gas-producer for the 
heating of a tank, The plaintiff's case was that in April last the de- 
fendants agreed to construct and erect a gas-producer, together with 
fittings, for the sum of £350; the undertaking given being that the 
work should be completed within 21 days. The plaintiff paid £280 on 
account of the contract. Defendants, between May 22 and June 15, 
failed to make the gas-producer reasonably efficient. The defence 
was that there was no agreement to complete the contract within the 
21 days, and a denial that the producer failed to heat or work the 
tank. A counter-claim was filed for £141 in respect of additions and 
alterations not comprised in the original plans. Judgment for the 
plaintiff for £280 was given by Mr. Justice Rowlatt ; and the counter- 
claim was dismissed. It transpired that the action arose from an ex- 
periment in substituting gas for other fuel for heating galvanizing 
tanks, 








Bradford Rebate.—Mr. Charles Wood (Engineer and Manager) 
reported to the Bradford Gas Committee recently that, after payment 
of the rebate of rod. per 1000 c.ft. to domestic consumers, made in 
pursuance of the direction of the Board of Trade dated Nov. 28, 1919, 
there was still a balance which would enable a further rebate to be 
made at the rate of 14d. per 1000 c.ft. The Committee authorized the 
City Treasurer to make such rebate to domestic consumers on the gas 
used during the half year ended June 30, 1920. 

Doncaster Gas Matters.—On Tuesday night of last week, at a 
meeting of the Doncaster Town Council, the Watch Committee re- 
ported that they had had under consideration alternative schemes for 
lighting by gas or electricity the main streets of the town, and they 
had decided not to take any further action in the matter for the 
present. The Gas Gommittee recommended that the price of coke be 
increased by 4s. per ton; but, on the proposition of the Mayor, this 
was referred back for reconsideration. The Mayor stated that, owing 
to the industrial position and increasing slackness of trade, they were 
getting a large stock of coke on hand. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices appear in the “London Gazette’’ 
of applications by gas undertakings to the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act for Orders providing for— 


(a) The repeal of any enactments or other provisions requiring the 
undertakers to supply gas of any particular illuminating [or calorific] 
value, and the substitution therefor of power to charge for thermal units 
supplied in the form of gas; and (b) the modification of the statutory 
or other provisions affecting the charges which may be made by the 
undertakers by substituting for the maximum [or standard] price per 
1000 ¢.ft. now aathorized, with an addition to meet increases in the 
costs and charges of, and incidental to, the production and supply of 
gas by the undertakers since June 30, 1914, a maximum (or standard] 
price per therm (100,000 B.Th.U.). 

A copy of the applications made to the Board of Trade, and of all 
the documents submitted therewith, may be inspected, free of charge, 
at the gas offices concerned. 

Any local authority or person desiring to make representations with 
regard to the application may do so by letter addressed to the Assistant 
Secretary, “ Power, Transport, and Economic Department,” Board of 
Trade, Great George Street, S.W., and posted not later than the date 
specified in the notice. 


Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and Electricity 
Company. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 4s. per 1000 c.ft. within the urban district of Bishop’s 
Stortford and so much of the limits of supply (as set forth in the first 
schedule of the Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and 
Electricity Act, 1910) as lie within 1 mile of that urban district or within 
a radius of 24 miles from the gas-works at Harlow, or within a radius of 
3 miles from the gas-works at Epping, or within a radius of 14 miles 
from the gas-works at Ongar, all of which part of the limits are called 
the inner area. The undertakers are also authorized to charge in the 
portions of the limits of supply called the outer area a price not ex- 
ceeding the price charged in the inner area by more than Is. per 
1000 c.ft., subject to a provision under which the price that they may 
charge within 14 miles of the Ongar gas-works is a price less by 2d. per 
1000 c.ft. than the price charged within the inner area. 

The standard price which the undertakers have asked the Board of 
Trade to substitute for the standard price of 4s. per 1000 c.ft. is 1s. 9d. 
per therm for the inner area and for the outer area a price not exceeding 
the price charged in the inner area by more than 54d. per therm, and 
within 13 miles of the Ongar gas-works a price not exceeding a price 
less by 4d. per therm than the price charged within the inner area. 


Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is : 

(1) 38. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. within the parishes of Brighton, Hove, 
Preston, and Aldrington as existing at the time of the passing of the 
Brighton and Hove Gas Act, 1910, and therein described as “ the 
inner area.” They also have power to charge in other parts of their 
area of supply prices per 1000 c.ft. exceeding the price charged in the 
inner area by amounts not exceeding the following : 

(2) In the parishes of Portslade-by-Sea and New Shoreham and 
such parts of the parishes of Southwick, Kingston-by-Sea, and Old 
Shoreham as lie to the south of the upper road leading from Brighton 
to Old Shoreham, 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

(3) In the parishes of Portslade and Patcham and such parts of the 
parishes of Southwick and Kingston-by-Sea as lie to the north of 
the said upper road, and so much of the parish of Rottingdean 
as lies to the west of an imaginary line drawn from the chimney of the 
ventilating shaft of the Brighton Intercepting and Outfall Sewers 
Board at Roedean to the tower of the parish church at Ovingdean, 
6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

(4) In the parishes of Lancing and Ovingdean and in the re- 
——— of the parishes of Old Shoreham and Rottingdean, rs. per 
1000 C. it. 


(5) In any other parish or place within the limits of supply, 1s. 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 


The prices which the undertakers have asked the Board of Trade to 
substitute for these are : ‘ 

1s. 6d. per therm within the inner area, with a power to charge in 
other parts of the area of supply prices per therm exceeding the 
prices charged in the inner area by amounts not exceeding the follow- 
ing : 

In the parishes of Portslade-by-Sea and New Shoreham, and such 
parts of the parishes of Southwick, Kingston-by-Sea, and Old Shore- 
ham mentioned in paragraph (2), 1°421d. per therm. 

In the parishes of Portslade and Patcham, and such parts of the 
parishes of Southwick and Kingston-by-Sea mentioned in paragraph 
(3), and so much of the parish of Rottingdean as mentioned in that 
paragraph, 2°842d. per therm. 

In the parishes of Lancing and Ovingdean, and in the remainder of 
the parishes of Old Shoreham and Rottingdean, 5 684d. per therm. 
ox any other parish or place within the limits of supply, 7'105d. per 

erm, 

Broadstairs Gas Company. 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 
— asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 10d. per 

erm, 


Cromer Gas Company. 
b The standard prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
'y 


the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute is 1s. sol per therm. 





Deal"and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute is 1s. 6d. per therm. 


Derby Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The standard prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 2s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft. in the borough of Derby, 
and 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. in the remainder of the limits of supply ; and 
the prices which they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for 
these are 14°6d. per therm and 15"4d. per therm respectively. 

The present sliding-scale is subject to a neutral zone of 3d.; and 
the standard rate of dividend is not diminished unless the price per 
1000 c.ft. charged by the undertakers exceeds 3s. 1d. in the borough of 
Derby and 3s. 5d. in the remainder of the limits of supply. They have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for these prices the prices of 
15'2d. per therm and 16d. per therm respectively. 

The undertakers are empowered to charge for the hire of meter and 
fittings in connection with prepayment meter supplies a price for the 
gas supplied exceeding by 10d. per 1000 c.ft. the current price for gas 
supplied through an ordinary meter. They have asked the Board of 
Trade to substitute for this the sum of 2'8d. per therm. 


East Cowes Gas Company. 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6°6d. per 
therm. 

Havant Gas. 

The Havant Gas Company are applying to the Board of Trade fora 
Special Order to authorize the increase of the Company’s share capital 
by £2000 to £24,000, and the increase of the loan capital to £12,000, 
including moneys already borrowed. 


Highbridge Gas Company, Limited. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 8d. per 
therm. 

North Middlesex Gas Company. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute is 1s. 5d. per therm. 


Solihull Gas Company. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 


have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s, 8d. per 
therm. 


Southgate and District Gas Company. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they 


have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 64d. per 
therm. 


Wakefield Gas Light Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 


by the undertakers is 3s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute is 1s. 42d. per therm, 


Waltham Abbey and Cheshunt Gas and Coke Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 8d. per therm. 


Woolton Gas Company. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 11d. per therm. 


York Town and Blackwater Gas Company. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute is 1s. 7d. per therm. 


—_ 
—_ 


THE GAS INDUSTRY AND RAILWAY RATES. 


The Evidence of Mr. S. S. Ogilvie. 

In the ‘* JournaL” for the 1st inst. [p. 529], there was given a 
summary of the evidence tendered by Mr. S. S. Ogilvie (Assistant 
Manager of the National Gas Council) to the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee ; and from the official minutes of proceedings, it is now 
possible to amplify this. Mr. Ogilvie’s evidence was heard on Nov. 
25, which was the thirty-fifth day of the Committee’s sittings. Mr. 
F. Gore-Browne, K.C., is the Chairman of the Committee, the other 
members of which are Sir Walter W. Berry, K.B.E., Mr. W. A. Jep- 
son, and Mr, L. A. Martin. 


Mr. Ogilvie, examined by Mr. Jacgues Apapy, stated that the 
National Gas Council was an Association which represented 94 p.ct. of 
the total make of gasin the United Kingdom. There was asum of 
£150,000,000 invested in the gas industry, which employed 100,000 
workers at about 1600 gas-works. Practically every gas-works was 
situated on a railway. 

The gas industry was the second largest consumer of coal in Eng- 
land ; and it was of vital importance that the carriage of coal and the 
industry's bye-products should be done at as low a rateas possible. 
Any undue cost for the carriage of coal must increase the cost of 
gas, which, in addition to domestic use, was employed by about 3000 
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trades. In view of these considerations, the National Gas Council was 
of opinion that coal, coke, and patent fuel should be put in a classifi- 
cation bearing the lowest possible rate—a special classification lower 
than others. The matter immediately affected not only the gas indus- 
ty. but those industrial trades the motive power of which was gas. 
The Council also held the view that continuous mileage should be 
adopted in all cases by railway companies. 

The CuairMaNn: Would the Council be content that the rates should 
be increased to a certain extent to make up to the companies the loss 
they suffered by adopting continuous mileage ? 

Witness ; Subject to the rate on coal, coke, and patent fuel, it might 
be necessary to-have a slightly increased rate. 

It must include coal if the continuous mileage is to be extended to 
coal ?—It was hoped it would not be. 

Mr. Jepson: Do you mean that it would not be extended to coal ? 

Witness : That the increased rate would not be extended. 

Is somebody else to pay the companies the revenue they lose by 
adopting continuous mileage for coal rates?—I am afraid I am not in 
@ position to say that. It is for the Committee. 

Witness added that the Birmingham Gas Department were of 
opinion that continuous mileage would effect simplification, so as to 
enable the checking of railway companies’ accounts, in further connec- 
tion with which latter the Corporation considered that the amount 
chargeable in respect of the use of railway companies’ wagons should 
be stated separately from the rate for the conveyance of what is in the 
wagons. 

Mr. Jepson: That is always done to-day, is it not, with regard to 
coal, except on the North-Eastern system? You want owner’s wagon 
rates, with a separate charge where the wagons are used. That is the 
point, is it not? 

Mr. Abapy: We want the amounts shown separately, as they are 
to-day, except on the North-Eastern and the Scottish lines. 

Under continued examination, witness stated that a question affecting 
short-distance rates had been brought forward by the Highbridge Gas 
Company, who, owing to the interim revision of rates, had to pay two 
flat-rate additions (one on either side of the Bristol Channel) on coal 
brought across from South Wales, The Council were anxious that 
the number of flat-rate additions should be abandoned when permanent 
rates were fixed. 

There had been many complaints with respect to the incidence of the 
minimum distance charge. The Coventry Gas Department had com- 
plained that most of the local sales of coal passed by rail to a wharf 
about two miles from the Corporation sidings, and in one or two cases 
to a siding within a few yards of them. The pre-war rate was 8}d. per 
ton in owner’s wagons, and the new rate 1s. 11d. per ton. The Coun- 
cil considered such a rate, effected by the flat addition, utterly uncom- 
mercial. 

The Stirling Gas Company had given an example of a haulage of 
600 yards in one case, and of 300 yards in another case. Here the 
charge was 6d. per ton for the 600 yards; while for the 300-yard haul- 
age the railway proposed to charge 94. per ton. This was obviously a 
flat-rate addition on a minimum distance charge, and apart from the 
proposals of the railway companies that the minimum flat-rate charge 
should be based on ten miles—a proposal which would increase the 
charge over and above what the Company were now paying. 

In the case of the Felixstowe Gas Company, their works were about 
a mile from the docks ; and they used sea-borne coal, loaded from the 
ship into trucks and railed to the works, The charges were 2s. 3d, per 
ton in owner's wagons, and 2s. rod. in railway companies’ wagons. 
The railway, being in a position to make this high charge, prevented 
sea-borne coal from competing with rail-borne coal; and the Council 
desired to preserve such competition. 

The Hartlepool Gas Company wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that they were charged rates varying from 1s. to 
1s. 91. per ton for pushing wagons and tanks over the level-crossing on 
to the private sidings—a charge (which had previously been 6d. per 
ton) levied by the railway company. Again, the Eastbourne Gas 
Company had drawn attention to the great increase that had taken 
place since the last revision. This made the rate at present charged 
absolutely uncommercial. The distance from the ships alongside at 
Newhaven to the Company’s siding was a mile; and the charge had 
been increased from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per wagon. In January last coal 
dues were 8d.; discharging, 1s. 10d.; rail to Eastbourne, 2s. 11d.; 
train to works, 5d.—total, 5s. rod. Now, this total cost of getting coal 
ex ship to the works had increased to 12s. 64. The Secretary of the 
Company had protested to the Goods Manager of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, who had expressed his willingness to meet 
the Company ; but apparently, by reason of the increases which had 
been ordered, including the flat-rate charges, he (the Good s Manager) 
was of opinion he had no option but to charge the increases. It was 
a very heavy impost, and emphasized the point about the flat-rate 
charge. The Southern companies already paid 69s. to 61s. a ton for 
their coals, and were very severely hit. 

A letter from the Macclesfield Corporation gas-works dealt with 
rather a different point—that by reason of allocation of a particular 
line, they had to pay 1s. per ton extra, although the line they chose 
was more convenient. The main goods siding in the town was nomi- 
nally the Great Central Railways, managed by a Joint Committee of 
the Great Central and the North Staffordshire Railways. Tar tanks, 
&c., coming from the Yorkshire district or Manchester were sent on 
the Great Central lines to Macclesfield, transferred from the Joint 
Committee’s siding to the North Staffordshire's own sidings, and 
loaded by a pipe-line from the works. The Railway Company charged 
is. a ton for shunting. Prior to the war, gas-oil coming from Man- 
chester travelled by the London and North Western and North Staf- 
fordshire joint lines direct to the siding, where it was unloaded. Now 
it travelled via the Great Central from Manchester ; and the 1s. per 
ton had to be paid for taking the wagons round to the North Staf- 
fordshire sidings. This extra shunting was due to the arrangements 

made by the railway companies, whereby the route had been changed. 
The average increase in the cost of coal at the Macclesfield works, 
owing to the increased rail-rates, was 3s. per ton. 


Mr. Jerson: That is yet another case of the unfair working of 
allocation, 











Mr. Bruce Tuomas (for the Railway Companies’ Association); Yes. 
I understand these are all matters the railway companies are ready to 
look into. 

Mr. Apapy : The Eastbourne case rather indicated that the railway 
companies are perfectly willing to look at this from a commercial 
point of view; but it does show the artificiality of trying to apply 
general rules to short distance traffic and similar matters. 

Mr. Jerson: I suppose your point is through your witnesses to 
suggest that the railway companies should have some freedom of 
action and, in cases like yours, be in a position to make a bargain. 

Mr. Apapy; That isso. Since you have raised the point, it is only 
right I should say that I am going to argue to the Committee that the 
application of the working scale which you try to introduce for ordi- 
nary haulage for normal traffic is totally inapplicable to the special 
circumstances of short-distance and internal and domestic traffic, &c. 
I want to get this kind of instance before the Committee, so as to lay 
the foundation for my argument. 

The witness then briefly referred to a complaint from Ryde, where 
the charge for a 300-yard haul had risen from 3d. to 1s. per ton, ex- 
cluding what would be the effect of the ro-miles short-distance mini- 
mum ; and he spoke to numerous complaints received by the Council, 
grouping themselves round the vexed question of private sidings. 

Mr. Jerson: You have objected to the flat-rate. If the companies, 
as apparently they have, have made a case for something more for 
short distances, have your Association considered how far they would 
be prepared to agree that the short-distance mileage should be in- 
creased—say, from 3 miles and 4} miles, up to 6 miles or 7 miles, if 
they get rid of the flat-rate ? 

Witness: The National Gas Council suggest that it should not be 
altered beyond 3 miles, 

You want the three miles preserved ?—Well, no further extension 
of that. 

You want to get rid of the flat-rate, and keep 3, 44, or 6 miles ?—The 
three miles. 

Whatever the present: limit is, and not pay any more at all ?—No, 
not on the short hauls. 

Generally speaking, the evidence continued, gas undertakings were 
satisfied with the rates paid before the war on short-distance hauls, 
and were willing for these charges to bear the percentage increase due 
to increased cost ; but they did not want the basis altered. 

With reference to the services rendered to private sidings, the Council 
asked that it should be made quite plain what was included in the con- 
veyance rate; that the conveyance rate should be charged from one 
point on the line to the other; and that payment should be made for 
services or accommodation rendered before or after the conveyance 
rate came into operation. This would differ from the present law in 
that, regarding private sidings, a station-to-station rate was now gene- 
rally to be paid. This station-to-station rate was disintegrated, and a 
rebate obtainable if the services rendered at the private siding were 
not of equal value tothe terminals. But, witness pointed out, a large 
number of the gas undertakings concerned were small, although they 
might have their private sidings ; and it was placing them in an unfair 
position to throw upon them the onus of proving themselves entitled 
to the rebate. Actually, the station-to-station rate was not applic- 
able; and it was submitted that, in the case of many gas companies, 
no extra services whatever were rendered, apart from the conveyance 
rate. Oncoal, the only terminal was the station terminal; but there 
were other things—such as steel, timber, &c. 

Mr. Jepson : Generally speaking, on coal the rates are to the siding. 
If there was a station anywhere near, you would find that the siding 
rate was below the station rate by 2d. a ton ? 

Witness: That I could not say. Generally speaking, the siding rate 
is lower than the station rate. 

For coal, because you get rates quoted for coal to particular sidings ? 
—That is so; but I could not say if it was usually lower or not. 

You mentioned the Birmingham Corporation. You know the Bir- 
mingham Corporation had a case before the Railway Commissioners, 
where they claimed something less than the station rate at Saltley ; 
and after going into the whole case the Commissioners judged that the 
station rate was a fair rate to charge to the Saltley gas-sidings ?—I do 
not know the full details of the case; but no doubt you do. I under- 
stand, however, that Mr. Justice Lawrence said another charge at the 
private sidings was unjustified to the amount of 1d. per ton when the 
rates were disintegrated. 

Mr. Axapy: I think what you say applied to the case of the Midland 
Company, where the Birmingham Corporation did not succeed ; but 
in the case of the London and North Western a rebate wasordered. I 
think you will find that isso. But it isa matter of record. It is nota 
question for anybody to give evidence about ; and I do not think it 
matters twopence-halfpenny what the position was. It does not affect 
the principle. It is clear, I think, that coal is going to be treated ex- 
ceptionally, as it has been in the past, and that siding rates are going 
to be charged ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Regarding other materials that pass in and out of gas-works, atten- 
tion was next called to a matter brought forward by the Ossett Cor- 
poration Gas-Works, whose engineer “ wished to draw attention to 
the point that the railway company, where they grant a special rate to 
private sidings, do not make this special rate known. Consequently, 
anyone sending goods from adistance pays the station rate; and the 
railway company get what they are not entitled to at our expense.’’ 
There were a large number of such cases, where goods were consigned 
to the owner of a private siding at rates which included carriage. The 
owner was not immediately concerned in such a case to go to the tri- 
bunal and ask for a rebate, and the consignor, not being interested in 
the private owner’s business, simply paid the carriage and reckoned 
the payment in the charge he made for the goods. So that, in such 
circumstances—the railway companies having the right to charge prima 
Jacie the station-to-station rate—it was not true to say any unfairness 
could be redressed by the siding owner, because in many cases he was 
not the person who paid the carriage. If he had any special agree- 
ment with the railway company, he would never know what rates were 
being paid, or whether or not he was entitled to a rebate. 

Another point was raised by the Oldham Corporation, dealing with 
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the special allowance of exceptional rates to siding owners. They 
complained that they had to pay thestation rate, and that, when apply- 
ing for rebate, the railway said they were not entitled to any, because 
the station rates were, in fact, exceptional, and constituted an allow- 
ance in being below the maximum. The Edinburgh Corporation 
had made a complaint similar to Felixstowe’s with respect to the ship- 
ment rates. They also drew attention to their view that a pure convey- 
ance scale should apply, and that in the classification of rates special 
allowance should be made to such works as carry out their own shunt- 
ing, and receive consignments in full truck-loads. Where classification 
was based on truck-loads, allowance should be made for traffic handled 
in such quantities as to ensure ease and economy. The Coventry Cor- 
poration had raised a similar point. 

In the matter of dangerous goods, gas-works were interested as 
makers and consignors of benzole. The National Gas Council agreed 
generally with the evidence to be brought forward by the Association 
of Chemical Manufacturers. In connection with samples of crude 
benzole, the Bridlington Gas Company wrote: “ The fact that a rail- 
way company can make a minimum charge of 8s. for afew ounces sent 
as a sample is a factor which interferes with business.” They asked, 
therefore, that the discretion of railway companies to refuse dangerous 
goods under section 105 of the Railway Clauses Act should be done 
away with or curtailed, so as to make it impossible for them to impose 
such a condition on a consignment of this nature. 

The CuarrMAN : How does 8s. on a small parcel arise? Is it be- 
cause they put as a special condition that this shall be the minimum 
charge ? 

Mr, Asapy: It is a proposal-in the classification, I think. 

The Cnarrman : I see there is a minimum. 

Mr. Apapy: No doubt that is the reason. The principle to be 
attacked is the discretion of the railway companies, as against leaving 
the actual rate to be charged to the judgment of an independent 
tribunal, 

Mr. Bruce Tuomas: This 8s. has the recent addition i» :t. 
told it used to be 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Asapy: There is another case which also includes the recent 
addition. That is the question of sulphuric acid, which is a corrosive 
article. I do not think it can be called dangerous. That is raised by 
the Ryde Gas Company. The example they call attention to is that 
the freight on carboys of sulphuric acid in 1914—that is to say, on 
Jan. 14, I914—cost £2 6s. 8d,, and that in consequence of the last 
increase it now costs £7 2s. 7d. ? 

Witness : That is it. 

They suggest that this is an uncommercial increase ?—Entirely. 

The Cuairman: It is treble. 

Mr. Axsapy: The figures are these. The cost from Gosport to 
Ryde in 1914 was {2 6s. 1d., and empties were free. Now the cost 
from Gosport to Ryde is £7 19s. 8d.; and the empties were £1 gs. 7d. 
This makes {9 9s. 3d.; and the difference is £7. 


I am 


Mr. Asapy: I do not know how the rate has gone up from 
£2 6s. 8d. to £7 19s.°8d. 

Mr. Jepson : Is Gosport to Ryde a railway company's charge? I 
should have thought that the stuff would not be carried on the railway 
company’s steamers. It sounds like a cargo boat which is not con- 
trolled, and not under the directions of the Ministry of Transport. I 
doubt whether the railway company would carry these dangerous goods 
on their passenger boats. 9 

Mr. Azsapy: The final point to which the Council wish to direct the 
Committee’s attention is the question of demurrage. They have had 
letters from several gas undertakings which complain of the treatment 
they bave received from the railway companies with respect to demur- 
rage on their own wagons. Whatever ruleis applied whereby the gas 
undertaking or other bodies should pay demurrage to the railway 
companies, that rule should apply vice versa ? 

Witness: Thatisso. I think that sumsit up. 

Mr. Ogilvie was then cross examined by Mr. Bruce Tuomas, who, 
as stated above, appeared for the Railway Companies’ Association‘ 
Reference was first made to the suggestion for amending section 105 
of the Railway Clauses Act ; and witness confirmed that the Bridling- 
ton Gas Company desired that the power of imposing such a minimum 
charge on dangerous goods like benzole, and of deciding what were 
dangerous goods, should be taken from the hands of the railway com- 
panies. Regarding the first point, it was open to a trader to-day to go 
to auy Court of Law and get them to say that some specific minimum 
charge was unreasonable; but it was an extremely expensive matter 
for a small gas undertaking. The position should be rectified, whether 
by amending section 105 of the Railway Clauses Act or not. Under 
Part 4 of the Rates and Charges Orders, a railway company was only 
entitled to charge a reasonable sum for carriage on any articles coming 
within Part 4; and any trader could question a minimum charge in a 
Court of Law, But the gas industry thought it should be questioned, 
and the rate fixed by an impartial tribunal. The.County Court was 
impartial, but too expensive. 

The GHAIRMAN queried whether any tribunal would be less expensive 
than a County Court hearing ; and he suggested the possibility of a 
refusal to pay (say) 8s. on a little benzole as a challenge to the railway 
company. If the latter took proceedings, only trifling costs would be 
charged against the undertaking even if it lost the case. 

Witness objected that only the one case would thus be settled, and 
every particular case would need to be fought. 

The Cuarrman held that such a finding would be a precedent for 
any other County Court judge, and would preclude a railway com- 
pany’s again insisting on such a charge. 

Witness: I am not at all certain of that. 

The CHaiRMAN: You would take care it was reported, of course ? 

Witness: If that happened to a small undertaking in the North of 
England, it would not be known. 

The Cuairman: Let a big gas company do it, and take care the 
report was put in the “Gas JoURNAL.” 





The Cuairman: Why did the ordinary rate go up three times ? 


Whether settled in the High Court and reported, or taken in the 
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King’s Bench Division at a cost of £30 or £40, witness submitted that 
in practice it would mean that every undertaking would have to fight 
the particular rates with the railway company. Perhaps a railway 
company would not attempt to send in an account for charges which 
had been held to be unreasonable; but a railway company, once a 
condition had been held unreasonable, started avother. 

The complaint of the Ossett Corporation Gas- Works, concerning the 
payment of carriage by the consignor and the claim for a rebate by 
the siding owner, was then referred to. The National Gas Council 
did not know what were the services performed by the railway com- 
pany in connection with the Ossett Gas-Works private sidings; but 
such services were unlikely to be as valuable as those obtained by a 
station trader. Ossett was entitled to a rebate, which did not reach 
them. 

Mr. Bruce Tuomas: I think I am correct in stating that it has been 
held that a person can claim a rebate although he does not pay the 
carriage charges directly to the railway company. Where he buys 
goods carriage paid, he is in effect paying the carriage charges ; and he 
is not precluded from claiming a rebate merely because he does not 
hand the money direct to the railway company. There have been 
cases of that nature. The Ossett Gas Company having got their re- 
bate question settled, I should have thought they might have obtained 
a return if they are entitled to it. 

The CuairMaNn : That would be so, would it not? The Ossett Gas 
Company order 1090 tons of goods from somebody at a distance, 
which are delivered to them carriage paid. They take the evidence 
of that to the railway company and say: ‘* You see, our friends deliver 
these goods to us and pay the full carriage. Will you let us have 
the rebate?” The railway company would have no answer. 

Mr. Asapy agreed, but said they preferred to take it. On con- 
signments of one ton, the Company were not particularly interested 
—had not the time, and did not take the trouble. He suggested it was 
that circumstance—that a large quantity of the goods sent to private 
sidings was carriage paid by somebody who was not concerned in 
going before a tribunal to get their station-to-station rate reduced— 
that accounted for the evidence that a large percentage of sidings pay 
station-to-station rate The station-to-station rate being in effect paid 
by the consignor, the siding-owner was concerned, and could collect 
the rebate provided that he had made an agreement. It was a case 
parallel to that of the grievance over dangerous goods—the business 
man could go to law; he could spend time getting an agreement over 
a point not relatively serious. 

The CuHarrMaNn: You are asking us to set up a tribunal and give a 
right of appeal to the tribunal. If he has got to do it in some form or 
another, it does not matter which. 

Mr. Apapy: We are asking you not to set up a system of rating 
which will prima facie force everybody to go to a tribunal, whether 
he likes it or not. None of the traders, if I may say so with all the 
force at my command, think that the proposal—that a sum should be 
charged and that the trader has the right to displace it by going toa 
tribunal—is a commercial proposition. 











The Cuarrman: I do not think any of the traders have taken the 
trouble to understand the railway companies’ proposition. 

Mr. Bruce Tuomas: There are one or two matters which the wit- 
ness spoke about, with regard to continuous mileage, as to which I 
might have asked a question. 

The CuairMan: We have that question well before us; we know 
your view upon it. 

Mr. Bruce Tuomas: This witness apparently puts forward a new 
proposal—that continuous mileage should be applied to coal, but 
that coal should not bear the burden that will be cast on traffic gener- 
ally by the adoption of this principle. 

The CuarrRMAN: That would go to the question of fixing the rate. 

Mr. Bruce Tuomas: I should have thought so. 

Mr. Ogilvie then withdrew. 


<i 


GAS FINANCES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Price of Gas Increased. 

The report of the Gas Committee referred to on pp. 588 and 589 of 
last week's “ JouRNAL ” came before the Birmingham City Council on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst., and was, with two amendments, accepted. 

Alderman Lioyp, moving the increase in the price of gas, said that, 
in addition to greatly enhanced costs, the Committee had to face the 
reconstruction of the Nechells works. Theinclined retorts at Nechells, 
installed in 1900, were quite beyond repair; and the Committee had 
to choose between reconstructing on the old, out-of-date lines, or de- 
molishing them, and substituting an up-to-date carbonizing system. 
The: policy of the Committee had been for years past, before com- 
mencing upon the large capital expenditure involved in the construc- 
tion of new gas-works, for which they had the land at Washwood 
Heath ready, to modernize their existing works as far as possible, in 
order to take advantage of. the very efficient systems of carbonizing 
which had of late years been introduced. It was only by adopting 
this policy that they had been able to stave-off the construction of the 
new gas-works on the Washwood Heath site, acquired by the Council 
in 1911. The output of gas rendered it imperative that the moderni- 
zation of the Nechells plant should be tackled at once. Unfortunately, 
owing to the greatly enhanced cost of materials and labour, they had 
to spend over £500,000 on plant which, prior to the war, could have 
been installed for somewhere about £150,000. It was estimated that, 
when the plant was completed and at work, the saving that would be 
effected in decreased labour costs and the more efficient carbonization 
would enable the Committee gradually to liquidate the amount. Until 
the plant was at work, however, to carry out the undertaking to the 
Finance Committee, the charge on revenue account would amount to 
an extra £60,000 a year. Altogether the increased charges on the de- 
partment, imposed since the last revision of gas prices, amounted to 
no less than £300,000; and after deducting an estimated increased 
revenue from residuals—a doubtful quantity—the Committee were 
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faced with a net extra cost_of- approximately £150,000 per annum. 
Comparisons were frequently drawn between the price of gas in Bir- 
mingham and towns in the North. He pointed out, however, that, 
owing to Government control, the Committee were unable to obtain 
the coal they needed from the districts from which they used to secure 
it, and were forced to receive very large quantities (amounting at 
times to as many as fifteen train loads of 400 tons each per week) from 
Durham, at an increased delivery cost of about ros. per ton, and an 
increased carbonizing cost, in addition—owing to the unsuitability of 
the coal for their plant—of at least another ros. per ton. On top 
of this, the Midland gas undertakings had been refused permission to 
export their coke. 

The resolution was carried. 

Alderman Ltioyp then moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Siwarp JaMEs proposed the following addendum, which was 
accepted: ‘' That this Council asks the Gas Committee to communi- 
cate to the proper Government quarter a representation of its surprise 
at hearing of the effects of coal control and of the purchase of unsuit- 
able coal effected at remote places such as Durham, and presses for 
the early abolition of control, thereby freeing access to our natural 
supplies.” , 

Alderman Sir Witt1am Bowater complained that the Gas Com- 
mittee had not taken the slightest notice of the advice tendered by 
the Finance Committee as to the financial effects of some of their 
proposals. 

Alderman Bower moved : “ That the Gas Committee be requested 
to consider and report to the Council on the possibility of an arrange- 
ment being made whereby users of prepayment gas-meters will become 
owners of their fittings after a fair and reasonable amount of time and 
the necessary payment has been made.” 

Mr. Marks asked if the contract price of the Woodall-Duckham 
Company for carbonizing plant at Nechells was conditional on the 
results attained being above or below a certain standard, or was the 
condition that it should vary with the rise or fall of wages? 

Alderman Crayton asked if there was any reasonable explanation 
why the Gas Committees had to take Durham coal (which did not suit 
them) at an excessive price, when before the war they drew supplies 
from coalfields much nearer Birmingham, 

Alderman Lioyp accepted Mr. James's amendment, stipulating, 
however, for a little freedom in its interpretation. Answering Mr. 
Ward and Alderman Clayton as to coal supplies, he said Durham coal 
happened to be a commodity of which there was asurplus. The coal 
they wanted was Derbyshire and South Yorkshire coal; and unfor- 
tunately the Coal Controller sent that to London to be used for house- 
hold coal. Birmingham was suffering because it happened to be a 
large centre, which could take very big supplies; and the transport 
authorities had found it during the war—and apparently still found it 
—convepient to compel Birmingham to take large supplies from the 
Durham coalfield to facilitate transport arrangements. Referring to 
another matter, he pointed out that the pensioning-off of men over 





fifty at the retorts was not a provision coming under the superannua- 
tion scheme. It was a business arrangement proposed by a business 
department for the purpose of efficiency. The Chief Engineer esti- 
mated that it would effect a saving of from {50 to {60 a week, 
Instead of spending more money, they expected to save £3000 a year. 
He apologized to Alderman Bower that the Committee had been 
unable to do anything so far in the matter of fittings. They had a 
mass of figures prepared by their late Accountant, but had not seen 
their way to produce anything definite. The present time was particu- 
larly inappropriate for anything to be done, because the Government 
had brought in a measure which would institute the sale of gas by 
therms instead of cubic feet. The whole matter would be in the 
melting-pot during the next few years. As to the present financial 
position of the undertaking, and the question of reserves from which 
works of reconstruction could be financed, he pointed out that if the 
price of gas had been maintained at a slightly higher level in days past 
they might have accumulated a fund. It was one of the things he 
had been striving for. But previous Town Clerks always held that the 
Committee were precluded from making such accumulations under the 
Consolidation Act. Coventry had now got a clause which gave them 
freedom in this respect ; and he hoped that when next the Birmingham 
Corporation went to Parliament, the Town Clerk would be able to get 
something for them on similar lines. 

Alderman Bower's amendment‘was defeated on a show of hands; 
but on names being taken, it was carried by 68 votes to 31—one 
member remaining neutral, 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Dec. 13. 
The London market for tar products continues quiet ; but there is 
no particular alteration in values to record. Makers’ idea of price for 
pitch is not below 225s. per ton net f.o.b. works. Creosote is steady 
at about 1s. 4d. per gallon net and naked. Pure benzole and pure 
toluol are firm from 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha 
(95-160) is about 3s. 6d. per gallon. There is practically no demand 
for pyridine bases ; the price being called 18s. per gallon nominal, 
In sulphate of ammonia, the position remains unchanged. 





Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Dec, 13. 
The average values for gas-works’ products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 120s. to 125s. Pitch (all pitch prices are purely 
nominal) East Coast, 175s. to 180s. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast— 
Manchester, 175s. to 180s.; Liverpool, 175s. to 180s.; Clyde, 180s, to 
185s. Benzole go p.ct. North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 2d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 
120° C., 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. 
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naked, North, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 3d. Toluol, naked, North, 3s. 14d. to 
38. 7 somiahl . Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 3d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. to 3s. 2d. Heavy naph- 
tha, North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
1s.ofd. to 1s. 12d.; salty, 1s. to 1s. 1d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 
1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 74d. to 2s. 9d. Naph- 
thalene, £37 10s. to £40; salts, {10 to {10 1os., bags included. 
a ‘“‘A’’ quality, 1s. per minimum 4o p.ct.; ‘* B'' quality, 
nominal, 





FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 





Tar Products, 


This market has become thoroughly disorganized, not so much with 
regard to prices, but more with reference to buying. Everyone seems 
to have the same idea—namely, that he can very well afford to wait, as 

rices are almost certain to fall. The result is that only small orders 
or immediate use are being executed. This state of affairs is almost 
unprecedented in the history of the trade, as at this time of 
the year it is the custom to make large contracts over the first 
half of the coming year; but nothing of the kind appears to be taking 
place at present. Pitch is neglected, though nominally lower. The 
new proposed Association has not yet been formed, but, as anticipated 
last week, it can only be met by a selling association. Benzoles are 
without change, although the demand shows no signs of growing less. 
The only other firm spot in the market is creosote, the price of which 
is maintained by the continued effect of dear fuel and dearer labour. 
Solvent naphtha may be considered the next most active product, and 
is in rather better demand than at last report. Naphthalenes, how- 
ever, are more difficult to sell ; the refined attracting very little atten- 
tion at the greatly reduced quotation of about £35 per ton. Crudes, 
however, do not fall very much, and makers of fire-lighters are rather 
disappointed. In intermediate products, the position is quiet, and 
values are inclined to fall away. 

The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzole: 90% London 4s. 1d., North 3s. rod. to 3s. 11d.; 
50-90% 38. 6d. London, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. North; crude 60-65%, 
as, 5d. to 2s. 7d.; pure, 4s. 3d. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar: London, 105s. to 115s.; Midlands, 107s. 6d. to 117s. 
6d.; North, 105s. to 115s. per ton ex works, Refined tar, 95s. per 
barre! (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 200s. to 210s. per ton f.o.b.; East Coast, 200s. to 
21os, per ton f.0.b.; West Coast, 195s. to 200s. f.a.s., with Manchester 
2008. per ton, and Glasgow 195s. per ton; South Wales, 210s. per 
ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 3s. 2d.; Provinces average 3s. per 
allon. 
: Crude Naphtha: Naked, rs. rd. to 1s. 2d. ; North, rs. per gallon. 
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The ‘Empire’ Gasfire. 





Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 3d. gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined e, £35 per ton nominal ; inferior, £30 
crude, £14 to £20 per ton, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 3s. 4d. per gallon nominal; North, 3s. 2d. ; pure, 4s. 

Creosote : London, 1s. 3d. to 1s, 44d.; North, 1s. 34d.; heavy oil, 
114d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 10s. per ton f.0.r. makers' works, 

Pyridine : 20s, to 25s. per gallon. 

Aniline Oil; 1s. 8d. per lb., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 1s. rod. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: Crude, 3s. 9d. ; 95%, 48. to 48. 6d. ; 97-99% 45. 3d. 
to 4s. 9d. ; pure 5s. 6d. per gallon ex works London, f.o.b. other 
ports. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 2s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 40%, 8d. 
per lb. nominal. 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 2s. 3d. ; B.P., 2s. rod. per Ib. 

Xylol: Pure, 5s. 3d.; commercial, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 

Resorcin : 12s. to 13s. per Ib. 

Alizarine 20% : 2s. per Ib. 

B. Naphthol : 3s. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There is a very fair demand for home consumption at £26 per ton 
for delivery this month. Considerable orders are being booked for de- 
livery during February and March. Manufacturers have practi- 
cally cleared the surplus of orders which accumulated during the coal 
strike, and are now laying themselves out to cater for that demand. 
Export business is in the neighbourhood of £30 per ton, and with the 
resumption of international competition in nitrogenous fertilizers, it is 
probable that quotations, both for home and foreign consumption, will 
have to come down after next year. 

In America, it is reported that there are considerable quantities on 


band at various ports; but, at the same time, these are judged to be 
on re-sale, 





——_—— 


Quality of the Teignmouth Gas Supply.—The question of the gas 
supply of Teignmouth came up for special consideration at a meeting 
on Tuesday last week of Teignmouth Urban District Council, when a 
motion was submitted by Mr. Foster that the manager of a private gas 
undertaking of repute should be obtained, with a view to taking the 
necessary steps towards improving the quality of the gas. The motion 
was opposed by members, who pointed out that improvements were 
being completed by the manager at the works which would make 
things quite satisfactory. An appeal was made to the Council by the 
Chairman to give the manager a fair chance; and the motion was 
defeated. The Gas Committee had recommended that no further 
steps be taken in constructing a weighbridge and weigh office at the 
gas-works ; but after discussion the advice was rejected, and the work 
will proceed. 
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Keynsham Gas Company. 


The future of the Keynsham Gas Company was lately discussed by 
a meeting of parishioners, presided over by Mr. C. R. Willoughby, the 
Chairman of the Parish Council, who explained that the meeting had 
been called owing to a rumour having been circulated in the town that, 
owing to the lack of up-to-date plant, the Company might have to 
close-down. On inquiry, the rumour was confirmed ; but it was ascer- 
tained that, by the issue of fresh capital, the Company could not only 


parts of the parish not yet reached. Something probably would already 
have been done in the way of reconstruction of the works, but the war 
intervened. The capital was £3500 ; and if an additional £4000 were 
raised, the works could be thoroughly reconstructed and the mains 
extended. With an efficient service, a good profit should result. At 
present the gas was supplied to 252 houses; and it was not possible 
to supply more. The mains were laid near 500 other houses, all of 
which could be supplied if the works were reconstructed. The mains 
could be carried further to supply 200 houses. There was also agood 
prospect of reducing the present cost of gastoconsumers. Mr. Graham ° 
Bush (the Chairman of the Company) stated that an experienced engi- 
neer had been consulted. He had reported that “the town and dis- 
trict are quite capable of supporting a thriving gas company with an 
output and turnover of at least three times the present figures; and 
there is no reason why this business should not be profitably obtained, 
to the advantage of the present shareholders.” The Company had 
approached the Bristol Gas Company, with a view to purchase; but 
the reply was that they regretted they could not do so, neither could 
they extend their mains so as to supply Keynsham. Bath could not 
come to Keynsham, as Bristol possessed parliamentary powers to 
supply the town. A Committee of Investigation was appointed to go 
into the question with the Directors of the Company, and report to 
another meeting. 


—_— 
—_—- 





Extensions Foreshadowed at Accrington.—At the annual meeting 
of the Accrington Gas Board last week, Alderman D. C. Dewhurst was 
appointed Chairman for the seventeenth year. He stated that in the 
next few years there would be important developments in the work of 
the Board. The demand for gas was increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and the Manager said if the increase continued the Board would seri- 
ously have to consider increasing their works at Great Harwood. 


Lurgan Gas Undertaking.—At a meeting of the Lurgan Urban 
Council, Mr. W. Tallentire, the Manager of the gas-works, reported 
that the closing-down of the works for the renewal of the retorts would 
extend over a period of four months unless they installed a carburetted 
hydrogen plant. With this plant, the supply could be maintained ; 
and although the gas might not be of the quality usually sent out, it 
would be good enough for all manufacturing purposes. The plant, he 


explained, would cost about £3700, and would always be useful as an 
auxiliary. It was decided to apply for a loan for the amount stated. 





Cawood Gas Company (1917), Ltd.—At an extraordinary meeting 
held for the purpose, it was resolved that the Company be wound-up 
voluntarily, and that Mr. Morris Milner be appointed Liquidator. 
Danish Gas Company.—The profit of the Company for the year 
ended June 30 was £8339, and £18,917 was brought forward. After 
roviding for debenture interest, there remains £124 to be carried 
orward to the next accounts. 


Effect of the Coal Strike in Birmingham.—The Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Committee make reference to the coal strike, the effect 
of which was to reduce by one-half the small stock of coal held. It 
will be well-nigh impossible to replace the coal taken from stock before 
the heavy winter demand has to met, when large quantities have, 
under normal conditions, to be taken from the stock in hand, in order 
to maintain the supply of gas. Every effort will, of course, be made 
to obviate a breakdown of the supply; but the Committee feel that 
the public should be informed of the serious position created. 


Nelson Gas-Works Accounts.—The accounts of the Borough of 
Nelson Gas Department for the year to March 31 last show receipts 
on revenue account amounting to £111,624, and expenditure {91,044, 
leaving a gross profit of £20,580 ; the net profit transferred to revenue 
appropriation account being £3044. With this transfer, the sum on 
the credit side of the appropriation account amounted to £12,278 ; and 
various sums being withdrawn (including £2719 for renewal of vertical 
retorts and £2230 for purchase of oil production plant), there was a 
surplus at March 31 reserved for plant renewals of £4403. For the 
previous twelve months the net profit was £10,467. The quantity of 
gas sold in the past year was 427,101,800 c.ft., as compared with 
355.542,000 c.ft. for the year before. 


Developing the Commercial Side in Glasgow.—The “ Glasgow 
Herald” says: It is encouraging to learn, in these days of high prices 
and soaring rates, that there is a prospect of Glasgow being supplied 
with better and cheaper gas. In both respects there is room for 
improvement ; and this is believed to be possible by a development of 
the municipal gas undertaking on its commercial side. It is only 
within comparatively recent years that the economic potentialities of 
the bye-products of gas manufacture have been realized. In Glasgow 
and elsewhere, a brisk traffic has been done by municipalities in dis- 
posing of the bye-products; but while a considerable revenue has 
been derived, the profit accruing to the Corporation was by no means 
commensurate with the value of the commodities. The Corporation 
Gas Department of Glasgow is in process of reorganization ; and par- 
ticular attention is being directed to the commercial aspect of the 
undertaking, The department in future will dispose of the gas bye- 
products without the intervention, as hitherto, of the “ middleman ; ” 
and the entire proceeds from sales will flow into the municipal coffers. 
The revenue is optimistically, and, it is believed, not excessively, esti- 
mated to amount to somewhere about £700,000 per annum, which 
would enable the cost of gas used for lighting purposes to be very 
appreciably reduced. 
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Fitted with patent “ Injector-Ventilator 
All working parts of same size 


Orders should be placed at once 





Have received the highest commendation from Medical Authorities. 


Fires are interchangeable for renewals. 


” and patent “ Thermo-X” Firefront. 


to cope with Season’s demand. 














ARDEN HILL & CO., “Acme” Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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A partial breakdown of the electricity supply was experienced at 
Wolverhampton last Wednesday afternoon. 


A slight fire at the Punch Tavern, in Fleet Street, is believed to 
have been caused by the fusing of an electric wire. 


The Enniskillen Urban Council passed a resolution of protest 
against an increase in the price of gas in the town to 12s, 6d. per 
1000 Cc. ft. 


A benzole filling station, for supplying fuel by pump direct to 
motor-cars, has been installed at Offham Siding, adjoining the main 
London-Maidstone road at Wrotham Heath, 


A partial failure of the electricity supply last Wednesday night 
caused inconvenience in the central part of Rotherham. Among places 
affected were the hospital, picture palaces, and shops. 


When Walter Height, of Leamington, was fined for the theft of 
tos. from the gas-meter at his home, the solicitor, who represented the 
Gas Company, said this class of offence was getting more frequent. 


The Musselburgh Town Council have decided to instal the 
“ A, & M.” controllers to the whole of their public gas-lamps, repre- 
senting a total of 450. The installation is ri fitted up as soon as 
possible. 

The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee ‘have appointed the 
Chairman, the Deputy-Chairman, and the Engineer and General 
Manager (Mr. Charles Wood) to represent the undertaking on the 
National Gas Council, the Federation of Gas Employers, and the 
British Commercial Gas Association. The Committee have agreed to 
accede to the application of the National Gas Council for an increase 
of the annual subscription, and to participate in the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association Service Scheme for a year. 


eee 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


(oe 


(Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for Dec. 8.] 


Nos. 33,575 tp 34,349: 

ATTon, J. H.— Prepayment attachment for gas-meters, &c.’’ No. 
34303- 

BottomLey, W. T,—“ Large-scale power production.” No. 34,260. 

BottomLey, W. T.—“ Production of steam for carbonization plant 
for large-scale power production.” No. 34,261. 

BotromLey, W. T.—* Low-temperature distillation of fuel.” No. 
34,262. 

Bricut, M. H.— Combined lighting and extinguishing adaptor for 
street lamps.” No. 34,344. 






Brown, Boveri, ET C1zE.—“ Liquid governors,” No. 33,664. 
CarPENTER, C.— Carriers for supporting incandescent gas-mantles.” 
No. 34,132. 

Casace, L.—‘' Apparatus for catalytic synthesis of ammonia.” No. 
34,124. 

Crapp, H. B.—“ Linings for gas-producers.” No. 34,118. 

Creary, E,—‘ Manufacture of a combustible gas from liquid fuel.” 
No. 33,645. 

Cricuton, G. F., and Cricuton, Ltp., G. F.—* Manufacture of jet- 
nipples for incandescent gas-burners.’’ No. 33,575. 

Cricuton, G. F., and Cricuton, Ltp., G. F.—* Means for carrying 


globes, shades, &c., of gas-lights.” No. 33,576. 


FEROLITE, Ltp.—See Clapp. No. 34,118. 

FonBLangvE, L. pe.— Manufacture of gas from carbonaceous 
materials,’’ No. 33,708. 

FonBLAngvE, L. pE.—* Retorts for low-temperature carbonization 
of carbonaceous materials.” No, 33,709. 

GotpsmitH, W.—"‘ Ball-and-socket joints for pipes, &c.” No 
33,650. 

HartLey, H.—"' Gaseous-fuel heated furnaces.’’ No. 33,905. 

Harttey, H.— Gas-burners.” No. 33,906. __ 

Horrmann, A.—“ Check-valves for cocks, &c.’’ No. 34,123. 

Kent, W. G.—* Liquid-meters.” No. 33,670. 

Koppers, H.—‘ Gas-producers.” No. 33,674. 

Koppers, H.—“ Regenerative retort-settings.” No. 33,675. 

Koprgers, H.— Coke manufacture.” No. 33,346. 

LEPRESTRE, R.—See Casale. No. 34,124. 


MERz AND M'‘LELLAN.—See Bottomley. Nos. 34,260, 34,261, 
34,262. 


MOoELLar, J.—See Fonblanque. Nos. 33,708, 33,709, 


RicumMonp Gas StTovE AND Meter Company.—‘ Gaseous-fuel 
heated furnaces.” No. 33,905. 

RicumMonp Gas STOVE AND METER Company.—‘' Gas-burners.” 
No. 33,906. 


Suaw, E. J.—'' Incandescent gas-lamps, &c.” No. 33,953. 

Stewart, J. G.— Gas-flow regulators.” No. 33,890. 

Stone, G. S.—'' Gas water-heater.” No. 33,706. 

TECHNO-CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Ltp.— Preparation of lignite.” 
No. 34,207. 

Union APPARATEBAUGES.—" Determining heat value of gases.’’ No. 
34.334- 

Werks, E. G.—See Bottomley. Nos. 34,260, 34,261, 34,262. 
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WILSONS “PERIAL SUNBEAM” 


The “ PERIAL SUNBEAM ” 
has been specially 
designed to fit the coal grates 
extension at the 
bottom is not removable, and 
therefore it is not possible to fit 


The “ PERIAL ” is made in 


two sizes only. 


E*1E.E:. 


‘““ SUNBEAM.” 


Width Within 








Stove. Flames. Brick-Sides of Coal Grate. | 
| 9 9 For 13 inches opening | 
| 
| 10 | 10 | For 15 inches opening | 





Leeds Telegrams: ‘“ CARLTON, LEEDS.” 
Telephone No. 20751 (2 lines). 





WILSONS & MATHIESONS, 
CARLTON WORKS, ARMLEY, LEEDS. 


LTD., 


London Telegrams: ‘‘ GASFITTING, LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 5978 City. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Tue Stock Exchange was not cleared last week 
of the disquieting elements which have been 
troubling it for weeks past. The opening 
was cheerful and courageous, and markets 
really seemed to be picking up some little 
strength. But before long there came a re- 
newed outbreak of selling, both home and con- 
tinental, and hopes were rudely dashed, The 
week closed with a feeling of uncertainty 
which enjoined prudent abstention from com- 
mitments. ° 

The gilt-edged market escaped without suffer- 
ing very material damage. In Home Govern- 
ment issues, Victory was the only one of the 
big four much affected. Friday’s prices were 
as follows: Consols 43$-443, War Loan 823§- 
834, Funding 66-66}, Victory 723-737. Bonds 
were fairly steady, and Corporation met with 
support. Home Rail prior charges were firm. 
Canadians were fairly firm; but Argentines 
were irregular. 

The Foreign Market opened steady, but 
failed to maintain as the week progressed. 
Greek and Russian were flat; and French, 
Mexican, and Japanese rather lower. Chinese 
were steady. 

In the Miscellaneous Market movements 
were mostly adverse. Rubber was quite out 
of favour, and Oil was down; but the latest 
prices were above the worst. 

Business in the Gas Market was of about 
equal weight with that of the previous week ; 
but a more than usually small number of 
the minor companies were included, and the 
three big companies divided the bulk of it. 
The predominant tendency was firm. In the 
London Companies, South Metropolitan rose 1, 
and Gas Light and Commercial were steady. 
In Suburbans, South Suburban debenture rose 
2; but Ilford “B” had a sharp fall. . In the 
Continentals, Imperial was very firm, and made 
a further moderate advance, and the quotation 
rose 3. European was steady and unchanged. 
Primitiva was only dealt in once. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
54, Gas Light ordinary 524, 53, 534, 532, Ilford 
“B” 58, Imperial Continental 143, 1434, 144, 
1444, 1442, 145, 1454, 146, ditto debenture 94, 
Primitiva preterence 20s. 6d., South Metro- 
politan 584, 59, 60, South Suburban 563. On 
Tuesday, Brentford “B’’ 47}, British 21, 
Commercial 3} p.ct. 49, European 6}, Gas 
Light ordinary 53, 53%, ditto maximum 383, 
Imperial Continental 144, 145, 145%, 1453, 1454, 
145%, 146, 1464, Eastbourne 5 p.ct. “A” 64, 
ditto 3% p.ct. “B” 50, Hartlepool 5 p.ct. 684. 
On Wednesday, Gas Light ordinary 53, 54, 
ditto maximum 37$, Imperial Continental 1444, 
145%, 146, 1464, 1464, 147, 147}, ditto deben- 
ture 94, River Plate debenture 37, South 
Metropolitan 59, 60, 604, Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon 46, 463. On Thursday, Cape 
Town preference 53, Commercial debenture 
43, Gas Light ordinary 53, 54, ditto maximum 
383, Imperial Continental 145}, 146, 1463, 
147, 147%, ditto debenture 943, 944, South 
Metropolitan 594, 60, 604, 603, Tottenham “ B” 
51, 51%. On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 40, 
Brighton and Hove original 110, European 6, 
Gas Light ordinary 534, 53%, 53%, 54, ditto 
Maximum 38, 38%, 38%, Imperial Continental 
145, 145%, 146, 146}, 146}, 1463, 147, ditto de- 
benture 944, 944, South Metropolitan 60, 60§. 

In the Money Market, the approaching close 
of the year was heralded by the commencement 
of the normal demands of the season, and rates 
stiffened accordingly, but not to an immoderate 
degree. Discount rates hardened sympatheti- 
cally. Silver had a great fall to 383d. The 
Bank rate is 7 p.ct., fixed on April 17 last. 





ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 
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9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the** JOURNAL ” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 


received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 





Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to “JOURNAL” in the NEW YEAR. 
ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 

United ) Advance Rate: 35/- os 18/- oe 10/- 

Kingdom} Credit Rate: 40/- ie 21/- “ 11/6 


Abroad (in the Postal = 
Payable in Advance 

















40/- oe 22/6 ee 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ** JoUBNALS "’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

















All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wattsr Kina, 11, Botr Count, Fieet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 
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OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 


Patmerston Hovsz, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, H.0.2, 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
Axprew Sterxenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, H.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.”’ 


MEWBUBEN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.OC, 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.”’ Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 








J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Loxpon, 8.B. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappoog, OLpHaM,” and“ Meraique, Lams, Lonpon.” 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


e 


JoszrH Tayitor aNd Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
Botton, Lanos. 


Telegrams—'' Saturators, Boiron,’ Telephone 0848. 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Oarbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS, 


aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 


See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 10, p. 855. 





TULLY’S PATENT. 


ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Victoria Street, Lonpon, 8.W, 1. 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXOCHLLENT PURIFYING MATHRIAL, 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore. 


(6) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
mbling “ Lux.” 


resemb 
(e) ——_ in mechanical condition ready for 
ers. 


Danret Maori, 
Epinsures. 


Alvze AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EstTaBLisHEep 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREBT LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS. 





1, Norts Sr. Amprew Srezer, 





EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 668.) 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARES RHGISTHRED. 

dvice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a jality, Kine’s Patent Acenoy, Ltd. 

(Director, B. , A.1.M.B., British and U.S. Regd. 

ow ° Agent), 1464, Quzen Victoria Staeet, Lonpor, 








SULPHURIC ACID. 
SPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, L7p., 
Mark Lane, Loxpon, H.C. Works—Sinverrown, 
Telegrams—" Hyprocntorio, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—1588 Avenvs (8 lines). 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 
18, Ancapian GarnpEens, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22. 


Telegrams: ‘' Bripurimat, Wood, London,” 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 


TAR AND GAS LIQUOR WANTED 
IN LONDON DISTRICT. 


HOMAS CLAYTON (Oldbury), Ltd., 
BRENTFORD, W. 


Telegrams: Canal, Brentford. *Phone: Baling 17. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office:—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANY, 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE OLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVIOCE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 


equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, Sz. Mary at Hix, Lonpon, B.C. 8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hii. Lonpon, BO, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, H.C. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


ANTED—General Works Foreman 

with Experience in Carburetted Water-Gas 

Manufacture. Steady Employment and Opportunity 
for advancement to satisfactory man. 

Apply, stating Experience and Wages expected, to 
R, A. Watacz, Superintendent, Gas Division, QUEBEC 
Raitway, Licut, Heat, AND Power Company, LTD., 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 


ANTED—First-Class Draughtsman, 

fully conversant with Gas-Works and Chemi- 

cal Plants, able to Estimate and Check Drawings. 
Permanent position for qualified man. 


ANTED — First-Class Draughtsman, 
fully conversant with Gas-Works and Chemi- 
cal Plants, capable of carrying out complete schemes 
without supervision. 
Apply, stating Experience, together with Salary re- 
quired, toR & J. Dempster, Lrp., Gas PLant WoRks, 
MANCHESTER. 














PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 
Wok SALE— Holmes Rotary Gas- 


WASHER, 7 ft. diameter, Six Compartments, 
Vertical Engine in Centre, 16-in. Connections. Only 
used a few months. 

Address No. 6994, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieer Street, B.C. 4. 








TODMORDEN CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Applicants for the Position of 

ASSISTANT MANAGER to this undertaking 

are THANKED for their Applications. 
TION HAS NOW BEEN FILLED. 


BRECON GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors are open to Appoint an 
ENGINEER and MANAGER to Undertake all 
Duties of Manufacture and Distribution. 

Candidates should state Age, Full Particulars of Ex- 
perience, References, and Salary required. 

Applications should be sent immediately to the 
Cuaieman, Gas Orrices, BREcon, but in no case later 
than Dec, 22, 


The POsI- 








CITY OF LEEDS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 


Position of SUPERINTENDENT for the above 
Plant. Only applicants will be considered who have 
had a thorough Experience in the Manufacture of 
Carburetted and Blue Water Gas and used to Control. 

Commencing Salary, £400 per Annum. 

Applications, stating Experience, Age, &c., accom- 
panied by not more than Three Testimonials, must be 
sent to the undersigned not later than Tuesday, 
Dec. 21. 

_ C. 8. SHapzey, 
Engineer and General Manager. 

Gas Offices, 


Market Hall, Leeds, 
Dec. 8, 1920, 


(SomsBAcTOR's Manager and Clerk 


OF WORKS wanted to carry out Construction of 
large Concrete Gasholder Tank in Scotland. Must be 
competent to carry on by direct Employment of Labour 
or the Supervision of Contractors’ Work, whichever 
may be decided upon. The work is to be carried out to 
the Designs and under the Direction of Mr. W. R. 
Herring, M.Inst.C.E. 

Applicants with only First-Class Experience and 
Credentials need apply, giving full Particulars of past 
Experience and work engaged upon, stating Age and 
Salary expected, and when free to take up duties. 

It is expected that the post will be occupied Two 
Years, subject to formal notice. 

Apply, in first instance, to the undersigned, 

W. R. HErrine, 





Howard House, 
4, Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


ANTED—Working Foreman (120 
Million Works). Experience of Sulphate of 
Ammonia and Water-Gas Manufacture desirable. Ap- 
—— carries with it Free House, Coal, and Gas. 
he one appointed will be required to join the National 
Association of Local Government Officers. 
Applicants to state remuneration required and send 
copies of Testimonials with application to No. 6999, 
— = Mr, Kine, 11, Bolt urt, FLEET STREET, 








LAPHAM Rotary Gas-Washer, 4 ft. 
diameter, Three Compartments, 6-in. Connec- 
tions, Worm Driven F.& L. Pulleys. Only used a few 
months. 
Address No. 6995, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fiest Steeet, B.C. 4. 


OR SALE.—Two Excellent Sulphate 

OF AMMONIA STILLS, free and fixed, capa- 

city 12 tons of 10-oz. Liquor perday. Sizes 10 ft. by 2 ft. 

diameter, and 6 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. diameter respectively. 

Makers, Goddard and Massey, Nottingham. Reason 

for sale, too small for present requirements. Now dis- 

mantiled. 

May be inspected by Appointment with C. W. Warp, 

Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Mill Lane, 
BRIGHOUSE. 








OR SALE—One 8-Ton Cart Weigh- 
BRIDGE, by Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Platform 
size 12 ft. by 6 ft.6in. The whole Machine in Bxcel- 
lent Condition, having been always maintained in 
repair under contract by the makers. 
Apply, stating Offer, to the ReppiroH Gas Company, 
Gas-W orks, REDDITCH. 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 


COWDENBEATH GAS COMPANY, LTD. 


HE Directors of the Cowdenbeath 
Gas Company, Limited, invite OFFERS for 
COMPLETE GASIFICATION PLANT, with two 
Generators each of a capacity of 200,000 o.ft, per 
Twenty-four hours, together with approved Types of 
BLOWER, CONDENSER, SCRUBBER, and other 
Apparatus essential to the plant. To be delivered and 
erected at the Cowdenbeath Gas- Works. 

All further Particulars can be obtained from the 

undersigned, to whom offers must be sent. 

By order of the Directors, 
Jas. J. Scorr, 
Engineer and Manager. 


Gas Office: 
139, High Street, Cowdenbeath. 


GAINSBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
TENDERS FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 


Council invite TENDERS forthe Purchase of 
the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
for a period of Six and Twelve Months from Ist of 
January, 1921, ) 

The Ammoniacal Liquor will be Delivered into Con- 
tractor’s Tank Barrels at the works. . 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Ammoniacal 
Liquor,” ad@ressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, must be Delivered at the Gas-Works, Gains- 
borough, not later than 18th of December, 1920. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any Tender. 

JouHN BALDWIN, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Gainsborough, F 
Dec, 8, 1920, 
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